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SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS. 

A Few days ago, I was walking in a street at 
the western part of London, and I encountered 
amendicant individual of an almost extinct 
species. Some years since, the oratorical 
beggar, who addressed himself to the public 
on each side of the way, in a neat speech 


| spoken from the middle of the road, was 


almost as constant and regular in his appear- 
| ances as the postman himself. Of late, how- 
ever, this well-known figure—this cadger 
Cicero of modern days—has all but disap- 
peared ; the easy public ear having cecbalie 
| grown rather deaf, in course of time, to the 
persuasive power of orators with only two 
subjects to illustrate—their moral virtues and 
their physical destitution. 
| With these thoughts in my mind, I stopped 
tolook at the rare and wretched object for 
charity whom I had met by chance, and to listen 
| tothe address which he was delivering for the 
| benefit of the street population and the street 
ssengers on both sides of the pavement. 
e was a tall, sturdy, self-satisfied, healthy- 
_ looking vagabond, with a face which vale 
_ have been almost handsome if it had not 
| been disfigured by the expression which 
| Nature sets, like a brand, on the countenance 
| ofacommon impostor. As for his style of 
| oratory, regard for truth and justice compels 
me most unwillingly to admit that it was very 
| far superior, both in choice of language and 
| in facility of delivery, to half the professed 
| Speeches which it has been my misfortune to 
| hear, out of the House of Commons and 
| (incredible as the assertion may appear) even 
_ la it as well. Here is a specimen of my 
| Oratorical vagrant’s form of address, as I 


papened to hear it, when I first stopped to 
00 


at him :— 
“Good Christian people, will you be so 


® very obliging as to leave off your various 


occupations for a few minutes only, and 
listen to the harrowing statement of a father 
of a family, who is reduced to acknowledge 
his misfortunes in the public streets? Work, 
honest work, is all I ask for; and I cannot 
bet it. Why ?—I ask, most respectfully, why ? 
ood Christian people, I think it is because 
Thave no rah 
| friends,” 
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Alas! indeed I have no} 
(Cheers—in the shape of money | 


Srampep 3d, 


people, revelling in friends, on both sides of 
street.) “Surely my home ought to be a 
happy one? I feel, respectfully, quite sure of 
that. Yes! I feel quite sure of that. Oh, 
yes, I feel quite sure of that. But is it a 
happy home? No: it is, I regret to say, a 
starving home, because we have no friends 
—indeed it is so—because we have no friends. 
My wife and seven babes”— (Hear! hear! 
in the shape of one philoprogenitive penny 
from a family man)—“are, I am shocked to 
tell you, without food. Yes! without food, 
Oh, yes! without food.” (A sympathetic 
penny.) “ Because we have no friends.” (An 
approving penny.) “Tassure you I am right 
in saying, because we have no friends, Why 
am I and my wife and my seven babes starv- 
ing in a land of plenty? Why am I injured 
by being deprived of work when I ask for 
it? Why have I no share in the wholesome 
necessaries of life, which I see, with my hun- 
gry eyes, in butchers’ and bakers’ shops on each 
side of me? Can anybody give me a reason 
for this? I think, good Christian people, 
nobody can. Must i perish in a land of 

lenty because I have no work and because I 
oe no friends? I cannot perish in a land 
of plenty. No! I cannot perish in a land of 
plenty. Oh, no! I cannot perish in a land of 
plenty. Bear with my importunity, then, if I 
ask you to leave off your various occupations 
for a few minutes oul to listen to the harrow- 
ing statement of a father of a family, who is 
likewise a starving and a friendless man.” 

With this neat return to the introductory 
passage of his speech, the mendicant indi- 
Mond paused ; stared about him for some 
more pecuniary tokens of public approval ; 
and, finding none forthcoming, walked for- 
ward, with a funereal slowness of step, to 
deliver a second edition of his address in 
another part of the street, 

While I had been looking at this man, I 
had also been insensibly led to compare 
myself, as I stood on the pavement, with 
my oratorical vagrant, as he stood in the 
roadway. In some important respects, I 
found, to my own astonishment, that the 
result of the comparison was not by any 
means flattering on my side. I might cer- 
tainly assume, without paying myself any 
great compliment, that I was the more honest 


| cast profusely by the hands of prosperous| of the two; also that I was better educated 
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98 [January 16, 1858.) 
and a little better clad. But here my supe- 
riority ceased. The beggar was far in 
advance of me in all the outward and visible | 
signs of inward mental comfort which com- | 
bine to form the —_— of an essentially 
substantial, healthily-constituted man; and, 
making fair allowance for the different | 
directions taken by our aspirations in life, he | 
appeared to me tosucceed more prosperously, 
and more to his own satisfaction, in his pro-| 
fession, than I succeed in mine, After per-| 
plexing myself, for some time, in the attempt 
to discover the reason for the enviably pros- 
perous, healthy, and contented aspect of this 
man—which appeared palpably to any sharp 
observer, through his assumed expression of 
suffering and despair—I came to the singular 
conclusion that the secret of his personal ad- 
vantages over me lay in the very circumstance 
on which he chiefly relied for awakening the 
sympathies of the charitable public—the 
circumstance of his having no friends. 

“No friends!” I repeated to myself, as I 
walked away. “ Happily-situated vagrant ! 
there is the true cause of your superiority 
over me—you have no friends! But can the 
marvellous assertion be true? Is there any 
human being so favoured in his circum- 
stances within the pale of civilisation? Can 
this enviable man really go home and touch 
up his speech for to-morrow, with the cer- 
tainty of not being interrupted? I am going 
home to finish an article, without knowing | 
whether I shall have a clear five minutes to- 
myself, all the time I am at work. Can he 
take his money back to his drawer, in broad 
daylight, and meet nobody by the way who 
will say to him, ‘Remember our old friend- 
ship, and lend me a trifle’? I have money | 
waiting for me at my publisher's, and I dare 
not go to fetch it, except under cover of the 
night. Is that spoilt child of fortune, from 
whom I have just separated myself, really 
and truly never asked to parties and obliged 
to gotothem! He has a button on his coat 
—I am positively certain I saw it—and is 
there no human finger and thumb to lay hold 
of it, and no human tongue to worry him, the 
while, with the long story of a lamentable 
grievance? He does not live in the times of 
the pillory, and he has his ears—the lucky 
wretch !—have those organs actually enjoyed 
the indescribable blessedness of freedom from 
the intrusion of ‘well-meant advice’? Can 
he write—and has he got no letters to 
answer? Can he read—and has he no dear 
friend’s book to get through, whether he likes 
it or not? No wonder that he looks pros- 
perous and healthy, though he lives in a 
dingy slum, and that I look peevish and pale, 
though I reside on gravel, in an airy neigh- 
bourhood. Good Heavens! does he dare to 
speak of his misfortunes, when he has no calls | 
tomake? Disgusting Sybarite! what does 
he want next, 1 wonder ?” 





These are crabbed sentiments; but, per- 
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haps, as it is the fashion, now-a-days, to 
take an inveterately genial view of society in 


| general, my present outbreak of misanthropy 


may be pardoned, in consideration of its 
involving a certain accidental originality of 
expression in relation to social subjects, 
How this may be I cannot presume to say; 
but I must acknowledge, nevertheless, that I 
have never yet been able to appreciate the 
advantage of having a large circle of ac 
quaintance. It is a dreadful thing to sa 
(even anonymously); but it is the sad trath 
that I could positively dispense with a great 
many of my dearest friends. 

There is my Boisterous Friend, for instance 
—an excellent creature, who has been intimate 
with me from childhood, and who loves me ag 
his brother. I always know when he calls, 


| though my study is atthe top of the house, 


I hear him in the passage, the moment the 
door is opened—he is so hearty ; and, like 
other hearty people, he has such a loud voice, 
I have told my servant to say that I am en- 
gaged, which means simply, that I am hard 
at work. “Dear old boy!” I hear my Bois- 
terous Friend exclaim, with a genial roar, 
“writing away, the jolly, hard-working, 
clever old chap, just as usual—ech, Susan] 
Lord bless you ! he knows me—he knows I 
don’t want to interrupt him. Up-stairs, of 
course? I know my way. Just for a minute, 
Susan—just for a minute.” The voice stops, 
and heavily-shod feet (all boisterous men 
wear thick boots) ascend the stairs, two ata 
time. My door is burst open, as if witha 
battering-ram (no boisterous man _ ever 
knocks), and my friend rushes in like a mad 
bull. “Ha, ha, ha! I’ve caught you,’’ says 
the associate of my childhood. “ Don’t stop 
for me, dear old boy; I’m not going to in- 
terrupt you (Lord bless my soul, what a lot 
of writing! )—and you're all right, eh! 
That’s all I wanted to know. By George, it’s 
quite refreshing to see you here forming the 
public mind! No! I won’t sit down; I 
won't stop another instant. So glad to have 
seen you, dear fellow—good bye.” By this 
time, his affectionate voice has made the 
room ring again; he has squeezed my hand, 
in his brotherly way, till my fingers are too 
sore to hold the pen; and he has put to 
flight, for the rest of the day, every idea 
that I had when I sat down to work. And 
yet (as he would tell me himself) he has not 
been in the room more than a minute— 
though he might well have stopped for hours, 
without doing any additional harm. Could I 
really dispense with him? I don’t deny that 
he has known me from the time when I was 
in short frocks, and that he loves me likes 
brother. Nevertheless, I could dispense— 
yes, 1 could dispense—oh, yes, I could dit 
pense—with my Boisterous Friend. 

Again, there is my Domestic Friend, whose 
time for calling on me is late in the afternoon, 
when I have wrought through my day’s task; 
and when a quiet restorative half hour 
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| by myself, over the fire, is precious to me| widow of a gallant general officer. She has 
| beyond all power of expression. There ismy}|a charming place in the country. She has 


| Domestic Friend, who comes to me at such 
times, and who has no subject of conversa- 
tion but the maladies of his wife and children. 


}a cu 


}also sons who are splendid fellows, and 


daughters who are charming girls. She has 


tivated taste for literature—so have the 


That afflicted lady and her family have never | charming girls—so have not the splendid fel- 
| been well, since my Domestic Friend and [| lows. She thinks a little attention to literary 


first became acquainted, some years since. 
| No efforts that I can make to change the 
| subject, can get me out of the range of the 
family sick-room. If I start the weather, Ilead 
| toa harrowing narrative of its effect on Mrs. 
Ricketts, or the Master and Miss Rickettses. 
| IfI try polities or literature, my friend apolo- 
gises for knowing nothing about any recent 
| events in which ministers or writers are con- 
cerned, by telling me how his time has been 
taken up by illness at home. If I attempt to 
| protect myself by asking him to meet a large 
| party, where the conversation must surely be 
| on general topics, he brings his wife with him 
(though he told me, when I invited her, that 
| she was unable to stir from her bed), and pub- 
licly asks her how she feels, at certain intervals; 
| wafting that affectionate question across the 
| table, as easily as if he was handing the salt- 
cellar, or passing the bottle. I have given up 
defending myself against him of late, in 
| sheer despair, I am resigned to my fate. 


Though a single man, I blush to confess that 
I know (through the vast array of facts in 
connection with the subject, with which my 


friend has favoured me) as much about the 
maladies of young mothers and their children, 

| as the doctor himself. The symptoms and 
treatment of Croup are familiar to my mind. 
$0 of other painful disorders. Show mea 
baby in a certain state ; let me look at that 
infant, and listen to that infant, and then 
ask me how much Dill-water I ought to 
throw in directly, and see if I don’t give the 
right answer. Does any other unmedical 
single man, besides myself, know when halfa 
pint of raw brandy may be poured down the 
throat of a delicate and sensitive woman, 
without producing the slightest effect on her, 
except of the restorative kind? I know 
when it may be done—when it must be done 
—when, I give you my sacred word of 
honour, the exhibition of alcohol in large 
quantities, may be the saving of one precious 
life—ay, sir, and perhaps of two! Possibly 
itmay yet prove a useful addition to my 
stores of information, to know what I do on 
such interesting subjects as these. Possibly, 
Tought to feel grateful to the excellent hus- 
band and father who strengthens me to meet 
the nurse and the doctor on their own ground, 
if I am so fortunate as to be married. It 
may be so—but, good Christian people, it is 
not the less true, that I could also dispense 
with my Domestic Friend. 

My Country Friends—I must not forget 
them—and least of all, my hospitable hostess, 
lady Jinkinson, who is in certain respects 
the type and symbol of my whole circle of 
tural acquaintance. Lady Jinkinson is the 


——————__ 





men is very becoming in persons of distine- 
tion ; and she is good enough to ask me to 
come and stay at her country-house, where a 
room shall be specially reserved for me, and 
where I can write my “fine things” in per- 
fect quiet, away from London noises and 
London interruptions, I go to the country- 
house with my work in my portmanteau— 
work which must be done by a certain time, 
[ find acharming little room made ready for 
me, opening into my bedroom, and looking 
out on the lovely garden-terrace, and the 
noble trees in the park beyond. I come 
down to breakfast in the morning ; and after 
the second cup of tea, I get up to return to 
my writing-room. A chorus of family re- 
monstrance rises instantly. Oh, surely I am 
not going to begin writing on the very first 
day. Look at the sun, listen to the birds, 
feel the sweet air. A drive in the country, 
after the London smoke, is absolutely neces- 
sary—a drive to Shockley Bottom, and round 
by Multum in Parvo, where there is that 
famous church, and a pic-nic luncheon (so 
nice ! ), and back by Grimshawe’s Folly (such 
a view from the top!), and a call, on the 
way home, at Saint Rumold’s Abbey, that 
lovely old house, where the dear old Squire 
has had my last book read aloud to him (only 
think of that! the very last thing in the 
world that I could possibly have expected ! ) 
by darling Emily and Matilda, who are both 
dying to know me. Possessed by a (printer’s) 
devil, I gruffly resist this string of tempta- 
tions to S idle, and try to make my escape. 

“Lunch at half-past one,” says Lady Jin- 
kinson, as I retire. 

“ Pray, don’t wait for me,” I answer. 

“Lunch at half-past one,” says Lady Jin- 
kinson, as if she thought I had not heard 
her. 

“And cigars in the billiard-room,” adds 
one of the splendid fellows. 

“And in the greenhouse, too,” continues 
one of the charming girls, “ where your horrid 
smoking is really of some use,” 

I shut the door desperately. The last 
words I hear are from Lady Jinkinson. 
“Lunch at half-past one.” 

I get into my writing-room, Table of rare 
inlaid woods, on which a drop of ink would 
be downright ruin. Silver inkstand of enor- 
mous size, holding about a thimbleful of ink. 
Clarified pens in scented papier-miché box, 
Blotting-book lined with crimson watered 
silk, full of violet and rose-coloured note-paper 
with the Jinkinson crest stamped in silver 
at the top of each leaf. Pen-wiper, of glossy 
new cloth, all ablaze with beads ; tortoise- 
shell paper-knife ; also paper-weight, exhibit- 
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ing view of the Colosseum in rare Mosaic ;| began? Was it, “flows in upon us?” No; 
also, light green taper, in ebony candlestick ;| nothing so meagre and common-place as that, 
wax in scented box ; matches in scented box ;|I had surely a good long metaphor, and a 
pencil-tray made of fine gold, with a tur-| fine round close to the sentence. “The more 
uoise eruption breaking out all over it.| light” shines ? beams? bursts? dawns? 
Bpon the whole, over two hundred pounds’ | floods? bathes? quivers? Oh, me! what 
worth of valuable property, as working | was the precious next word I had in my 
materials for me to write with. | head, when the Trovatore took possession of 
I remove every portable article carefully | my poor crazy brains? It is useless to search 
from the inlaid table—look about me for the| for it. Strike out “the more light,” and try 
most worthless thing I can discover to throw | something else, 
over it, in case of ink-splashes,—find nothing} “Zhe farther we enter into this interesting 
worthless in the room, except my own sum-| subject, the more prodigally we find scattered 
mer paletOt,—take that, accordingly, and| before ws the gems of truth which—so seldom 
make a cloth of it,—pull out my battered old | ride over to see us now” 
writing-case, with my provision of cheap} “Soseldom ride over to seeus now?” Mercy 
paper, and my inky steel pen in my two- onme, what am I about? Ending my unfor- 
penny holder. With these materials before| tunate sentence by mechanically taking down 
me on my palet6t (price one guinea), I en-|a few polite words, spoken by the melo- 
deavour to persuade myself, by carefully|dious voice of one of the charming girls 
abstaining from looking about the room, that|on the garden-terrace under my window, 
I am immersed in my customary squalor, and| What do I hear, in a man’s voice? “Re. 
upheld by my natural untidyness. After a|gret being so long an absentee, but my 
little while, I succeed in the effort, and} schools and my poor”— Oh, a young clerical 
begin to work. visitor ; I know him by his way of talking, 
Birds, The poets are all fond of birds.) All young clergymen speak alike—who 
Can they write, I wonder, when their fa-| teaches them, I wonder? Yes, I am right, 
vourites are singing in chorus close outside | It is a young clergyman—wisp of muslin 
their window? I, who only produce prose, | round his neck, no whiskers, apostolic hair, 
find birds distinctly a nuisance. Cows also. | sickly smile, long frock coat, no gap in black 
Has that one particular cow who bellows so| silk waistcoat for display of shirt front 
very regularly, a bereavement to mourn? I;|The charming girl is respectfully devour- 
think we shall have veal for dinner to-day ;| ing him with her eyes. Are they going to 
I do think we shall have nice veal and stuff- | have their morning chat under my window! 
ing. But this is not the train of thought 1} Evidently they are. This is pleasant. Eve 
ought to engage in, if I am to earn any| word of their small, fluent, ceaseless, senti- 
money. Let me be deaf to these pastoral} mental gabble comes into my room. IfI ask 
noises (including the sharpening of the/them to get out of hearing, Iam rude. If 
gardener’s scythe on the lawn), and get on|I go to the window, and announce my pre 
with my work. sence by a cough, I confuse the charming 
Tum-dum-tiddy-hidy-dum — tom-tom-tid-| girl. No help for it, but to lay the pen down 
dy-hiddy-tom — ti-too-tidy-hidy-ti — ti-ti-ti-| again, and wait. This is a change for the 
tum. Yes, yes, that famous tenor bit in the| worse, with a vengeance. The Trovatore 
Trovatore, played with singular fire on the|was something pleasant to listen to; but 
piano in the room below, by one of the|the reverend gentleman’s opinion on the 
charming girls, I like the Trovatore (not| terrace flowers, which he has come to admire; 
being, fortunately for myself, a musical critic).|on the last volume of modern poetry, which 
Let me lean back in my chair on this balmy | he has borrowed from the charming girl ; on 
morning—writing being now clearly out of|the merits of the church system in the Ages 
the question—and float away placidly on the} of Faith, and on the difficulties he has had 
stream of melody. Brava! Brava! Bra-|to contend with in his Infant School, are, 
vissima! She is going through the whole| upon the whole, rather wearisome to listen 
opera, nowin one part of it,and nowin another.| to. And this is the house that I entered in 
0, she stops, after only an hour’s practice.|the full belief that it would offer me the 
A voice calls to her; I hear her ringing| luxury of perfect quiet to work in! And 
laugh, in answer; no more piano—silence. | down-stairs sits Lady Jinkinson, firmly be- 
Money, money, you must be earned! Work, |lieving that she has given me such an oppot 
work, you must be done! Oh, my ideas, my | tunity of distinguishing myself with my pet, 
only stock in trade, mercifully come back to|as I have never before enjoyed in all my 
me—or, like the famous Roman, I havé lost/life! Patience, patience. 
a day. Half an hour ; three-quarters of an_hour. 
Let me see ; where was I when the Tro-| Do I hear him taking his leave? Yes, a 
vatore began? At the following passage|last. Pen again; paper again. Where 
apparently, for the sentence is left unfinished. | was I ? ; 
“ The farther we enter into this interesting| “ The farther we enter into this interesting 
subject, the more light”——- What had [| subject, the more prodigally do we find scat 
got to say about light, when the Trovatore | tered before us the gems of truth, which” — 
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What was I going to say the gems of truth 


| did, when the young clergyman and the 


charming girl began their sentimental inter- 
view on the terrace? Gone—utterly gone ! 


| Strike out the gems of truth, and try another 


way. 
“ The farther we enter into this interesting 


subject, the more its vast capabilities” 


A knock at the door. 
“Ves.” 


“Her Ladyship wishes me to say, sir, that 


| luncheon is ready.” 


“ Very well.” 


“The further we enter into this interesting 


| subject, the more clearly its vast capabilities 


| display themselves to our view. 


The mind, 


| indeed, can hardly be pronounced compe- 


tent ial 
A knock at the door. 
* Yes.” 
“Her Ladyship wishes me to remind you, 
sir, that luncheon is ready.” 
“Pray beg Lady Jinkinson not to wait for 
me.” 


“The mind, indeed, can hardly be pro- 
nounced competent to survey the extended field 
| of observation” 

A knock at the door. 

“Yes.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but her Ladyship 
| desires me to say that a friar’s omelette has 
_ just come up, which she very much wishes 

you to taste. And she is afraid it will get 
| cold, unless you will be so good as to come 
down-stairs at once.” 

“Say, I will come directly.” 


“The mind, indeed, can hardly be pro- 





{ 


nounced competent to survey the extended 
field of observation, which” — which? — 
which ?—Gone again! What else could I 
expect? A nice chance literature has in this 
house against luncheon. 

I descend to the dining-room, and am 
politely told that I look as if I had just 
achieved a wonderful morning’s work. “I 
dare say you have not written in such per- 
fect quiet as this for months past?” says 
lady Jinkinson, helping me to the friar’s 
omelette. I begin with that dainty: where 
{end is more than my recollection enables 
me tosay. Everybody feeds me, under the 
impression that I am exhausted with writing. 
All the splendid fellows will drink wine with 
| me, “toset me going again.” Nobody be- 
lieves my rueful assertion that I have done 
nothing, which they ascribe to excessive 
modesty. When we rise from table (a pro- 
cess which is performed with extreme difli- 
culty, speaking for myself), I am told that 
the carriage will be ready in an hour. Lady 
Jinkinson will not hear of any objections. 
‘No! no!” she says. “I have not asked 
you here to overwork yourself. I really 
can’t allow that.” 
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I get back to my room, with an extraor- 
dinary tightness in my waistcoat, and with 
slight symptoms of a determination of Sherry 
to the head. Under these circumstances, 
returning to work immediately is not to be 
thought of. Returning to bed is by far the 
wiser proceeding. I lie down to arrange my 
ideas. Having none to arrange, I yield to 
Nature, and go to sleep. 

When I wake, my head is clear again, I 
see my way now to the end of that bit about 
“the extended field of observation ;” and 
make for my table in high spirits. Just 
as I sit down, comes another knock at 
the door. The carriage is ready. The car- 
riage! I had forgotten all about it. There 
is no way of escape, however, Hours must 
give way to me, when I am at home ; I must 
give way to hours, when Iam at Lady Jin- 
kinson’s. My papers are soon shufiled to- 
gether in my case; and I am once more 
united with the hospitable party down-stairs, 
“More bright ideas ?” cry the ladies interro- 
gatively, as I take my place in the carriage. 
“Not the dimmest vestige of one,” I answer, 
Lady Jinkinson shakes her parasol reproach- 
fully at me. “My dear friend, you were 
always absurdly modest when speaking of 
yourself; and, do you know, I think it grows 
on you,” 

We get back in time to dress for dinner, 
After dinner, there is the social evening, and 
more Trovatore, After that, cigars with the 
splendid fellows in the billiard-room. I look 
over my day’s work, with the calmness of 
despair, when I get to bed at last. It 
amounts to four sentences and a-half; every 
line of which is perfectly worthless as a lite- 
rary composition. 

The next morning, I rise before the rest of 
the family are up, leave a note of apology on 
my table, and take the early train for London. 
This is very ungrateful behaviour to people 
who have treated me with extreme kindness, 
But here, again, I must confess the hard 
truth. The demands of my business in life 
are imperative; and, sad to say, they abso- 
lutely oblige me to dispense with Lady 
Jinkinson. 

I have now been confessing my misanthro- 
pical sentiments at some length ; but I have 
not by any means done yet with the number 
of my dear friends whom I could dispense 
with, ‘To say nothing of my friend who bor- 
rows money of me (an obvious nuisance), 
there is my self-satisfied friend, who can talk 
of nothing but himself, and his successes in 
life ; there is my inattentive friend, who is 
perpetually asking me irrelevant questions, 
and who has no power of listening to my 
answers ; there is my accidental friend, whom 
I always meet when I go out; there is my 
hospitable friend, who is continually telling 
me that he wants so much to ask me to 
dinner, and who never does really ask me by 
any chance. All these intimate associates of 
mine are persons of fundamentally irre- 
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proachable characters, and of well-defined 
positions in the world ; and yet so unhappily 
is my nature constituted, that I am not ex- 
aggerating when I acknowledge that 1 could 
positively dispense with every one of them. 

To proceed a little farther, now that I have 
begun to unburden my mind— 


A double knock at the street door stops 
my pen suddenly, I make no complaint, for 
I have been, to my own amazement, filling 
these pages for the last three hours, in my 
parlour after dinner, without interruption. 
A well-known voice in the passage smites 
my ear, inquiring for me, on very particular 
business, and asking the servant to take in 
the name. ‘The servant appears at my door, 
and I make up my mind to send these leaves 
to the printer, unfinished as they are. No 
necessity, Susan, to mention the name; I 
have recognised the voice. This is my friend 
who does uot at all like the state of my 
health. He comes, 1 know beforehand, with 
the address of a new doctor, or the recipe of 
a@ new remedy ; and he will stay for hours, 
persuading me that Iam ina bad way. No 
escaping from him, as I know by experience. 
Well, well, I have made my confession, and 
eased my mind. Let my friend who doesn’t 
like the state of my health, end the list, for 
the present, of the dear friends whom I could 
dispense with. Show him in, Susan—show 
him in, 
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Wuen the Ohio and Mississipi Railroad, by 
which the cities of Cincinnati and Saint Louis 
are put in direct communication with each 
other, was completed, there was a great cele- 


bration, There were speeches, and dinners, 
and processions. ‘The militia paraded ; the | 
firemen had a trial of their engines; the 
eternal principles of liberty were invoked ; the | 
Union was enthusiastically lauded ; the future 
of the Mississipi valley was sketched ; the 
health of the American Eagle was drank with 
huzzas; brass-bands played Yankee Doodle 
and the Star-spangled Banner, and the libe- 
reality of the Board of Directors was duly 
commemorated. As the stockholders lived 
in New York, and the ceremonies of inaugu- 
rating the railway necessarily took place at 
its termini, an excursion was planned ; cards 
of invitation were issued, entitling the holder 
to a free passage, for the space of three weeks, 
by almost any route, from points as far East 
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as Boston to Saint Louis,—and back. 

One of these tickets I, an American, be- 
longing to New York State and City, was 
fortunate enough to obtain. Thus it hap- 
pened that, after a journey sufficiently com- 
mou-place to be delightful (as those times 
are said to be the most prosperous about which 
the historian finds least to write), 1 reached 
the Mound City, as Saint Louis is called, 
Saint Paul was nearly eight hundred miles 
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further north, and my ticket carried me only | 
a part of the distance; but to Saint Paul] 
determined to go. 

One Saturday morning in June found me 
waiting for the cars on the line of the Illinois 
Central Railway at Pana, since whisked miles 
into the immense prairie of Sandoval, upon 
which it stands, by one of those vagrant tor- 
nadoes, which have been wandering through 
the States during the spring and summer, 
In an hour after I entered the cars, I began 
to feel warm and dirty; in a half-hour more 
I was miserable, At the expiration of another 
hour, I think I could have committed suicide, 
had | possessed the requisite energy. There 
are travellers who profess to think a prairie 
the grandest object in nature. I had myself 
been weak enough to burst into conventional | 
raptures, when crossing my first prairie at 
sunset. But my eyes were now opened 
to the real character of the thing. A flat 
prairie is a desert, with none of the charms 
of the desert: with neither camels, mirage, 
moving pillars of sand, nor oases with foun- 
tains and palm-trees, No hills, no trees 
in sight—unless those dim shapes on the 
horizon be bushes; no water, unless that 
ghostly cloud is bringing some; not even 
waving grass in June, to give to the level 
expanse, an appearance of life ;—nothing to 
break the monotony, except the straight, 
dead, iron lines upon which we are travelling, 
and which cross without dividing the desert, 
How unlike the sea, with which it is so 
frequently compared, in all noble charac- 
teristics, except that of immensity! Fora 
nervous man to live a twelve month upon | 
the open prairie and not go mad, seems im- 
possible, 

Presently, with a snort, the train comes to 
a stand-still in the midst of a clump of 
houses, too new to have tasted a drop of rain. 
Half-a-dozen loafers, at the door of the in- 
evitable village grog-shop, stare from bleared 
eyes. Many squalid children look up from 
their play in the dirt, and two or three slat- 
ternly women are at the windows, all bearing 
the mark of the beast; all have had the 
shakes, as the fever and ague is flippantly 
called, 

What is told us of these people does not 
enhance our good opinion of them. The fever 
breaks down the constitution, and takes 
away strength of will. The monotony 
of prairie-life drives all but the strongest 
to seek excitement in whiskey and brandy; 
in fights with the railway operatives; 
and at the travelling circus or mena 
geries which pitches its tent in the village 
two or three times a-year. We have not 
stopped here for the convenience of pas 
sengers—for there is little way travel upon 
these Western railroads—but to deliver an 
exchange the three or four letters and news- 
papers which compose the mails. 

The instant we leave one of these whiskey- 
besotted places, the weight of the desert is agalD 
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felt, and the old misery returns, Vainly I 
look around the car for relief. A few sad- 
eyed tobacco-chewers spitting in their sleep, 
two or three sallow women, and a goodly 
number of infantile suckers (or hoosiers, as 
the inhabitants of Illinois and Indiana re- 
spectively are called), compose the bulk of 
my fellow-passengers. After such an in- 
terior view, the prairie was, for an instant, | 
charming. 

It seemed as if that afternoon would never 
end ; but at length the sun sank, the horizon 
was enlivened for a few moments with bril- 
liant hues and the evening shades prevailed. 
The horrors of the prairie partially disap- 
peared with daylight ; but the horrors of 
the gleaming track, laid out stark and stiff 
behind us, were more horribly fascinating 
than ever. Coiled upon a seat—a whole one 
to myself—I tried to sleep, but closed my 
eyes only to open them again and wonder how 
many hours were between me and morning. 
The constant jumping made my position—un- 
comfortable enough at best—intolerable ; the 
atmosphere was thoroughly impregnated with 
bad tobacco and worse breaths, and the babies 
throttled silence. 

I had begun to doubt whether day and 
night succeeded each other with the same 
regularity upon the prairie as in more 
civilised localities, when the dawn, pale and 
wan, and in not the best of tempers, looked 
inupon us. During the night we had wound 
our way out of the prairie, and were now in a 
fine, rolling country, agreeably diversified 
with hills and forests, and neat, thriving, 
country villages, Rushing by Galena, famed 
for its lead-mines, we were soon within sight 
of the Mississipi. We stopped at Dunleith, 
apretty little village, crouching at the feet of 
several tall cliffs, and modestly-looking across 
the river at her big brother, Dubuque, in the 
younger State of Iowa; who had climbed 
higher up the hills than she, and looked a bit 
boastful, sitting there in the sun. 

A voyage upon the Northern Mississipi, 
now-a-days, is not materially different from a 
voyage upon any other stream in America. 
Commerce has rooted up the snags and 
sawyers that were the terror of the early navi- 

ators. There is no boat-racing or boiler- 

ursting; and gambling has beensothoroughly 
done away with, that the placards, prohibit- 


| ing it, are seldom renewed when worn out or 


defaced, but still hang in the cabin, relics of 
No ruffians pick their teeth 
with their bowie-knives, flourish revolvers, 


| or bid the travelling child of civilisation 


drink or fight, as he may elect. Emigrants 


| and tourists have destroyed the romance of 


Western river-life, and dulness reigns. 
_ The Defiance, in which our train deposited 
ils contents, was a fair specimen of the better 


| class of Mississipi boats. She was a high- 


| 


ressure, side-wheel steamer, with a huge flat 
vottom, which her pilot displayed no hesita- 
tion in running aground, when passengers 
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or freight were to be landed or shipped, and 
an inveterate habit of giving vent, upon the 
slightest provocation, to a series of the vilest 
yelps that ever usurped the name of whistle. 
In each of the state-rooms, with which her 
sparely-furnished cabin was surrounded, were 
a couple of berths, where travellers, wise 
with the wisdom of this world, by no means 
go to bed ; but lie down with their boots on 
and their shawls wrapped closely round them. 
The Defiance onlel a hundyed and fifty or 
two hundred passengers, including a score of 
the poorer class of emigrants, who housed 
between decks,—one with his cow, one with 
his rifle and axe, one with nothing but a 
family, all with their whole worldly posses- 
sions. Few invited study, or a more intimate 
acquaintance. Two or three lank-haired 
backwoodsmen drew attentive circles about 
their long-winded tales of frontier life ; and 
one married couple excited general interest, 
The wife was young, not very fair, but 
sprightly, and a born coquette; the husband 
was older than her husband should have 
been, with heavy whiskers, a swarthy com- 
plexion, and a hard eye. She was taking 
a bridal tour; he, a business journey, in 
search of the best investments in western 
lands. Going after strange gods himself, 
he left the divinity whom he had sworn 
to serve, to other worshippers. Her pro- 
pensity to make love, while her husband 
was striving to make money, was encour- 
aged by one, at least, of our fellow-passen- 
gers. Doctor Jones—who, by virtue of being 
a Jones, was related to half the world, and 
well acquainted with the other half— was 
apparently the last person likely to please the 
gay young bride, He was one of those terrible 
bores, who are bent upon the acquisition of 
facts, With the ardour of a youthful poet, he 
would buttonhole the nearest man, and read 
him asleep with extracts from his diary. He 
talked upon all topies ; cleverly, upou none, 
He was built somewhat after the fashion 
of the traditional Yankee, but was older than 
that much-abused personage is reported to 
be, and had none of the peculiarities of dialect, 
accentuation or feature, which are popularly 
attached to the character. But, at heart, he 
was athorough Yankee, sharp, knowing, Jack 
of all trades, minding everybody’s business, 
including his own; and, in his blind way, 
making the most of his opportunities. How 
this modern Paris managed to steal into our 
Helen’s affections, and how the story, which 
opened with chats in the cabin, rough cour- 
tesy at table, and walks upon the deck at 
twilight, ended, I never knew. 

The Defiance set before her guests three 
meals a-day, at stated intervals, and fresh 
Mississipi in goblets at all hours. The 
heart of what citizen, whose daily drink 
comes from a stagnant pond, through 
miles of brick aqueduct and lead pipe, 
does not leap at the idea of quaffing from 
the urn of the Father of Waters? Let 
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the enthusiast taste the coveted liquid ! 
Thick, viscous, brackish, utterly scorned and 
rejected of the stomach, prolific of parched 
lips and summer complaint, it is never drank 
more than once by asane man. The fourth- 


proof brandy, which he, who has prudently | years of age, already boast of a newspaper 
fore-armed himself with three or four bottles, | office, two or three grogshops, ten or a dozen 


mixes with it, it brings into reproach ; and 
the tea or coffee which fills the breakfast-cup, 
tastes as if made from plants that grew on 
the banks of this Stygian stream. What 
wonder that so many poor souls are stranded 
at the bar, near the captain’s office, where 
liquids curious in colour, suspicious in ap- 

earance and in what is jocularly called their 
Sensaety are sold under borrowed names, at 
a monopolist’s prices? It is said that below 
the junction of the Missouri with the Mis- 
sissipi, the river water is both palatable and 
healthy; but few who have drunk it above 
that point, can bring themselves to believe 
the statement. 

With a praiseworthy regard for the eternal 
harmonies, the commissariat department of 
the Defiance strove to tone down the quality 
of the eatables to an accord with that of the 
water. The attempt could not but fail. Still 
such success was attained as led all of us to 
partake sparingly of the more substantial 
viands, and some to subsist mainly upon bread 
and beans. 

But for its water, the Mississipi would be 
in all respects an admirable river. With 
slow and measured steps, for the most part, 
it marches down a single channel, from a 
half-mile to a mile in width ; but occasionally 
discipline is relaxed, and its streams part 
company, and run races among low, wooded 
islands. On both sides tower limestone 
bluffs, near the base overgrown with bushes, 
and adorned with clumps of scrub oaks, 
hanging vines and flowers, but bare, castel- 
lated rock at the top. No two of these for- 
mations are alike. Sometimes the structure 
is covered with green so far towards the 
summit as to be at once recognised as a 
long since ruined stronghold of robber chief- 
tains. Sometimes the fortress is in such 
complete preservation, that the eye instinc- 
tively runs along the ramparts in quest of 
their giant defenders. Sometimes a line of 
towers seems to block up further passage ; 
but no sooner does the Defiance blow her 
steam-horn, than the portcullis rises. Gene- 
rally, the cliffs come down .to the water's 
edge, but sometimes they retire a mile or two, 
ard are transformed into well-rounded hills, 
clad in rough under-garments of woods, but 
with an exquisitely delicate mantle of shade 
and shine flung carelessly over their shoulders. 
The picturesque little prairies, or patches of 
forest, thus left upon’ the river-side, are 
often crossed by streams, which join our 
river, babbling, as they run, of cool seques- 
tered glens, and deer, and waterfalls, and all 
the mysteries of the forest further inland. In 
such places as these, fresh, pale-faced villages, 
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with pretty Indian names, such as Winona, 
Winneiska, Dacotah, or Wacouta, or horrible 
American names, as Homer, Cassville, Thing’s 
Leanding, Badaxe City, are always building, 
never built. Most of those which are two 


lawyers, a huge barn of a hotel, and an 
immense forwarding-house, which receives 
and disburses whatever freight the steam- 
boats leave. The few detached log-huts, 
which we see clinging to the side of a cliff, 
or asquat at its foot, belong to the wood- 
choppers, who supply the river-craft with 
fuel, and are brown enough to have been 
built by the earliest settlers. Now and then, 
we meet araft of logs bound for New Orleans, 
with a wigwam upon it, in which the 
drivers, and their familics, sleep and eat; 
and more rarely a steamboat, which ex- 
changes a currish greeting with the Defiance, 

It matters not that our fellow-passengers 

rove as uninteresting as they promised to 

eat the start, and that even the romance of 
Dr. Jones and Helen scarcely merits a second 
reading. Nature fills the day with beauty, | 
Every curve of the river discloses a new dut- | 
look, and every outlook discloses or suggests | 
anew curve. At sunset, light, fleecy, clouds 
throng the sky, which huddle together and 
change colour, when left alone in the twilight, | 
like frightened children. A new and more | 
delicious charm comes upon the river ; and | 
others beside Helen, seated upon deck be- | 
tween her Menelaus and Paris, grow senti- | 
mental, With the nearer approach of night, | 
sublimity takes the place of beauty. The | 
scenery becomes wilder, and the old back- 
woodsmen seem to be listening for the war- 
whoop. There it is, out of the breast of | 
yonder black cloud, hurrying down stream ; it 
bursts, and every blutf that hears the sound, 
repeats it. Such a thunder-storm I never 
witnessed elsewhere. There was so little | 
rain that we were able to stay upon deck, in | 
the lee of the furious wind, until the clouds | 
had nearly passed, listening to the roar or | 
crack of the thunder, catching sudden glimpses 
of the ghastly shore-line and the grisly heads 
of the blufis above us, and following the flash | 
of the sword of fire, drawn every instant and | 
then sheathed again. ‘These magnificent dis- 
plays are said to be frequent in Minnesota 
during the summer season, when the rains 
mostly fall in the night. 

The elements do all the war-whooping and 
war-dancing, that is done in these days below 
Saint Paul. Such of the aborigines as linger 
in their old haunts seem quite incapable of 
doing either for themselves. Atone landing- | 
place, we saw a small party of fat, copper- 
coloured fellows, gorgeously arrayed in 
coloured blankets and glass beads, and squat- 
ting upon their hams, while they stupidly 
stared at our great fireship, as if wondering 


whether it had brought them a fresh supply | 
of fire-water. Of savages more worthy a 
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these, the one legend of the river, the legend 
of Winona, hints, 
maid, deserted by her lover, after listening 
| all day in her wigwam for his coming, and 
| wildly rousing the echoes with his name, is 
supposed to have rushed to the top of a lofty 
cliff, and flung herself thence into the water. 
Such is the substance of most Indian legends, 
This Maiden’s Rock is a cliff, four hundred 
| feet in height, commanding a bold bend in 
| the river, and at such. a Teteiiee from the 
| water, that the sceptical doubt whether Wi- 
| nona could have cleared at a leap the rods of 
rock and underbrush that intervene. But 
travelling Young America rarely discredits a 
tradition. 

With the Maiden’s Rock in full view, we 
| steamed through Lake Pepin, an expansion of 
the river, some five miles wide and thirty-five 

















long, surrounded with gently-rolling, prosaic 
hills, which are occasionally interrupted by 
| bluffs, rarely so grand as where the river re- 
| maineda river, As there is little or no cur- 
rent in Lake Pepin, ice and loose logs collect 
there in the spring to the great danger of 
| steam-boats, as the wrecks of several which 
| we saw attested. 
The scenery of the remaining seventy miles 
of our voyage, was more tame than what we 
| had been seeing, and we were becoming sur- 
| feited with the Mississippi, when Monday 
evening showed us Saint Paul upon the right 
| bank of the river, where it turns a shar 
angle and makes away to the westward. 
Most of the passengers committed themselves 
| to the tender mercies of one of the hotel- 
| runners, who had boarded the Defiance, a 
| hundred miles below. But those of us, who 
| were suspicious, economical, or lazy enough, 
not to be afraid of doing what looked mean, 
as the American phrase runs, preferred 
berths, whose good and bad qualities we had 
tested, to experiments, and determined to 
remain on board for the night. Scrambling 
over steamboats and piles of lumber, we pre- 
| Sently stood upon the soil of Saint Paul, 
between rows of ticket offices, belonging to 
rival companies, and at the foot ofa steep and 
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shattered slope of hills, covered with loose 
| dirt and stones, and channeled with deep 
gulleys. Ascending, we came into the prin- 
cipal business street, which stretches for 
| nearly two miles along the bank of the river, 
and was, at ten o’clock in the evening, still a 
blaze from end to end. We soon caught the 
spirit of the place, and perceived that Saint 
Paul with a resident population of not more 
than fifteen thousand, was really one of the 
foci of the West. 

Saint Paul is the capital of the most 
rapidly growing territory, with the exception 
of Kansas, within the limits of the United 
States. The place isa marvel. During the sea- 
son of navigation four or five steamboats land 
fall freights of passengers every day, and it is 
estimated that not less than fifty thousand 





| emigrants pass through the town in the 
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course of the summer. The thirteen hotels, 
two of which can accommodate not less than 
six or eight hundred guests a-piece, are con- 
stantly crowded to the eaves. Trade is 
brisk between old and new settlers, and 
land is the principal article of traffic. A 
footing in every Dorado within the ter- 
ritorial limits of Minnesota can be pur- 
chased here. “Land, land, land!” burst 
not more ardently from the lips of Chris- 
topher Columbus, upon his first voyage, 
than from those of the people of Saint 
Paul and their customers, year in and year 
out. The newspapers, of which there are 
five or six, are crowded with the advertise- 
ments of speculators ; section-maps hang in 
every place of resort: skilfully prepared 
historical and topographical sketches of 
new or projected towns in the back country, 
illustrated with views of the place, as it is 
to be, and informing the reader where he 
may obtain a share in the venture, wayla, 

one at every turn. There are a few hand- 
some residences, which look quite inviting, 
upon the upper one of the two plateaus, 
upon which the city is built: but below, in 
the city proper, is a howling wilderness of 
speculators, As one picks his way along 
the street, fording the brooks that cross it, 
wading through an occasional quagmire, 
stumbling over loose, protruding stones, and 
trying to keep clear of the unfenced edge of 
the precipitous river-bank, the words “ Land 
Office,” in enormous capitals, are constantly 
in his eyes. In buildings of Grecian, gothic, 
medizval, composite, and American-back- 
woodsman styles of architecture, land is for 
sale, and a grogshop is sure to stand open 
next door, where seller and sellee are 
chaffering over their glasses. Everybody 
dabbles in land. The hotel-keeper tells the 
stranger where to purchase: the attorney- 
at-law makes it his chief business to draw 
up the papers; the druggist owns a claim, 
or a corner-lot, which he can be induced to 
part with for three or four hundred per 
cent advance upon the price which he gave 
for it. I questioned a lad in a hardware- 
store in the adjoining town of Minneopolis, 
who was boarding himself at a Californian 
rate, out of a salary of six hundred dollars 
a-year, concerning his investments in land. 

“T have made none here yet,” he replied, 
he had been in the place a fortnight ; “ but 
in Saint Paul,” where he had been receiv- 
ing a still smaller stipend for ten or twelve 
months, “I own real estate.” 

Our German driver, from the stable, 
casually remarked, that he must soon go up 
country to look after a little property of 
twenty-five acres, which he had recently 
purchased, Everybody, in short, is a free- 
holder, and borrows to become so, although 
money commands, in the easiest times, two 

er cent a-month. Everybody inflates a 

alloon of his own, of which he is deter- 
mined to keep hold, until it rises. Lvery- 
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body has an air-castle, where he will gladly 
entertain strangers for a sufficient considera- 
tion. In the town, the whole of which was 
offered, less than a dozen years ago, to a 
Dutchman for two barrels of whiskey and a 
half-barrel of peach-brandy, and refused on 
those terms by him, a kennel of a store, rents 
at five hundred dollars per annum, and corner- 
lots sell at incredible prices. 

Such is Saint Paul in summer. During 
the long, cold, but dry and healthy winter— 
lasting from November to May—navigation 
being closed, a stage-coach, plying between 
Saint Paul and Prairie du Chien (pronounced 
by the natives, Prayree doo Sheen) in Wis- 
consin, a distance of three hundred miles, 
connects the main body of civilisation with 
its pioneer city. Emigration falls off, and 
business stagnates. ow, under such cir- 
cumstances, the Saint Paulese manage to kill 
the hours is matter of rumour, which reports 
parties and sleigh-rides as the principal 
amusements of the place. Whenever there 
is snow on the ground, the fast horses, of 
which, I can answer for it, there is no lack, 
fast men and faster women turn night into 
day and day into night, and keep up a car- 
nival, The fever of pleasure succeeds the 
fever of business. Money still changes hands 
rapidly at the Apollo and other drinking 

oons. Some of the older hands at business 
are laying plans for the coming summer, pre- 
paring their maps and their guide-books, 
and laying out the towns that are to be: 
others have gone east to _— their nets: 
others, becoming weary of dissipation, and de- 
sirous of keeping themselves in practice, 
traffic with their neighbours, as the coquette 
tries the effect of her graces in the family 
circle, when what she considers better game 
is not to be had. 

I find no difficulty is believing that Saint 
Paul bears, as is said by those who have seen 
both cities, a close resemblance to San Fran- 
cisco ; land standing in place of gold as mate- 
rial to gamble with, and leading to similar 
excesses and extravagance. Some call Saint 
Paul the more dissipated place of the two, 
and say that its citizens live faster, make and 
spend more money, and know less of quiet 
happiness than those of San Francisco. How- 
ever this may be, Saint Paul, like the West, 
of which it is an epitome, and the American 
nation, of whose characteristics it is one of 
the latest manifestations, is an awkward, 
overgrown boy, the elements of whose nature, 
althongh beyond question fine and manly, 
are not yet worked up into a whole, and 
whose mind is in a transitional state. Full of 
life and quick of wits, its citizens, inquiring 
not so much whither each leads as which 
affords most scope for their exuberant power 
and spirits, rush into all paths of activity 
that present themselves. They do not seek 
excitement as an occasional feast, but as their 
daily fare. Bluff, outspoken, unrefined, their 
hearts on their sleeves for any daw to peck 
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at, they grasp the stranger by the hand, offer 
him everything but their time, on which there 
are already too many claims, and make him 
feel thoroughly at home. To polish their 
manners, to reform their morals, to foster the 
fine arts of civilisation, to hang their virtues 
upon the silken string of moderation, would 
take too much from the day, all of which 
they require for more pressing affairs. Whe- 
ther with families or without, they have 
little home-life. They have not come west to 
live, but to stay while amassing a fortune, 
Every year these men hope to return East; 
every year beholds them embarking in a new 
project, and the chances are, that they will 
die in the harness. 


in surprising their native towns by coming 
back Nabobs. 
order to 


two-or three years. 
men find work nearer home than Washington, 
that they often succeed. 


cago, as young men go up to London, to fight 
the battle of life where the press is the 
strongest, and most blows are exchanged, 
Occasionally a New Englander strikes for 


the prairie in hopes of finding there an | 
Arcadia, where he may bring up his children | 


in peace and innocence. It would be a curi- 


ous question to ask how many found what | 
Now and then a Yankee | 
farmer, finding that he was scarcely wringing | 
a livelihood out of the rocky acres, which | 


they sought. 


descended to him from his father, pulls u 
stakes, and plants himself in a richer soi 


The want of what is called a good opening, | 


in the place where many emigrants are born, 
accounts for their leaving it. 
West, from pure love of adventure, are much 
fewer than the newspapers would have us 
suppose. The love of money, or of distine- 
tion, or of the excitement of competition, the 
desire of rising in the world in one way or 


another, is the real source of almost all the | 


emigration that tlows from the Eastern into 
the Western States. 
century ago. 
settler is of another generation. 
find him upon the Neasho in Kansas; you 


may find him in Oregon; but you will have | 


to look long even there for a man who cannot 
bear to have neighbours, who is restless when 
civilisation is upon his heels, and discontented, 
unless his clearing is nearest the setting sun. 

The tendency, now-a-days, is towards ag- 
gregation. People live in villages, and only 
farm upon compulsion. Farmers who went 
West, with the intention of clearing a few 
acres and supporting themselves and their 
families, with axe, hoe, and rifle, are sucked 
into the vortex, and find themselves, of a 
sudden, not planting, but gambling in land. 
The staid, slow-moving, slow-thinking coun- 
tryman soon becomes as much in a hurry, 48 
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Very few succeed in | 
making the Western States their India, and | 





Others, again, go West in | 
ush themselves in politics. They | 
are confident of being sent to congress within | 
And so many better | 


Others are born | 
Westerners, who go to Saint Paul’s or Chi- | 
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Charles Dickens.) BEYOND THE 
his neighbour, a young spendthrift from the 
city. 

The Western people appear to do nothing 
for the love of doing it. They do not enjoy 
life. They have no choice or relish of food 
apparently, but feed themselves with what is 
nearest, as if they thought eating a thing to 
be done, and done quickly. As you go far- 
ther West, the cars stop less and less time 
for meals, until the half-hour for dinner is 
shortened to a matter of ten minutes. Most 
of the passengers are impatient of even so 
much delay, and may be seen picking their 
teeth with their forks, or squirting tobacco- 


| juice, their appetites fully satisfied, some 


moments before the warning whistle is heard. 
At every meal which I took during my jour- 


| ney, several relays of eaters came and went 


while I was discussing my food, in manner 
and form as I was brought up to do. In 


| Chicago the waiters humoured the fashion of 


| tween boiled and roast. 


fast people, making the few slow ones like me 
wait meanwhile, by serving the dessert at 
the same time with the soup and meats, as if 
to afford an opportunity of bridging over 
with charlotte russe a possible interval be- 
In Saint Paul the 
business of the breakfast, the only meal which 


| Itook at a table d’hdte, was what are re- 
| garded as its incidents elsewhere—conversa- 

tion, which of course ran on land, and the 
| ’ ’ 


morning papers. The despatch which those 
who had neither the one nor the other made 
was prodigious. It was a question not of 


| rapidity in mastication, but of rapidity in 
_ provisioning the mouth. 


| @m be, may yet make a man, 


Sooner or later, the noble elements of the 
Western character will unfold themselves. 
The awkward boy, selfish, the creature of 
impulse, with manners as bad as manners 
One cannot 


| Tationally expect to see parlour graces upon 


| time. 


| They are little more than a continuation of 


| 
| 
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the person of a van soldier, who is in the 
thick of the battle. England was England 
before the gentleman appeared. All Ame-| 
ritans have faith in the West. Give it 


Our one day we devoted to the usual 
drive to the falls of St. Anthony, which are 
not what one would expect of the Mississipi. 


the rapids, a series of irregular cascades, no 
one of which leaps more than seventeen feet. 
Sawdust and logs half choke them up, and 
their roar is almost overcome by that of the 
saw-mills and flouring-mills, which have 
seized every available inch of water-power. 
The one is well-named by the Ojibway 
Indians, Kaboh Bikoh, broken rocks. The 
sarrounding country is a magnificent prairie, 
six miies square, with a line of graceful 
hills between it and the horizon. Upon 
opposite sides of the river, close to the falls, | 
stand St. Anthony and Minneopolis, two) 
model Western cities, The latter, though| 
but three years old, is treading close upon) 
the heels of the former, which has reached | 
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the advanced age of seven. As we drove 
through them, crossing to Minneopolis by a 
wire suspension bridge, just above the falls, 
we noted signs of neatness and cleanliness as 
well as of thrift and eager growth. We 
were soon striking into the prairie, with 
Minneopolis at our back and a few farm- 
houses on each side upon its outskirts, In 
the midst of the plain we encountered an 
open barouche, enelaus was talking loud 
upon the front seat, while Helen sat téte-d- 
téte with Paris behind. By-and-by, every- 
body may be called upon to pity the deserted 
Menelaus, Does he deserve pity ? 

An hour’s rapid driving brought us to the 
Minnehaha, a merry little stream which 
empties into the Mississipi, about midway 
between St. Anthony and St. Paul. A few 
steps from the main road, we found the falls 
of Minnehaha, which Longfellow in his last 
poem has helped into notice. The volume of 
water is not large: the brook leaps only 
seventy feet ; but it falls into such a charm- 
ing glen, with so merry a laugh, that one 
lingers and lingers, to see more of the merry 
maid of the forest. 

After vainly shouting for Hiawatha, and 
bidding his squaw an affectionate farewell, 
we drove on and soon reached Fort Snelling. 
The Fort, not many years ago the extreme 
outpost on the frontier, and latterly little 
more than a dépdt of stores and a receiving 
place for soldiers, was sold by the govern- 
ment, a few weeks since, together with its 
immense reservation, which includes the 
falls of Minnehaha, to one Franklin Steele 
for ninety thousand dollars,—a bad bargain, 
if not a corrupt one, A fort no longer, its 
statistics cease to interest. Its site, sooner or 
later to be the site of a great city, is magni- 
ficent. It stands on the verge of an exten- 
sive plateau, where are natural gardens and 
orchards and wood in abundance. The soil 
stands ready to do everything, for the farmer 
but plant his seed. One hundred feet 
below, the Mississipi and Minnesota, the 
former navigable to the Gulf of Mexico, 
nearly eighteen hundred miles, the latter for 
five hundred miles, unite their waters. The 
air is like the air of mountains, fresh and 
bracing. In beauty and amplitude of re- 
sources, I doubt if any situation in the terri- 
tory be its superior. 

The ferry by which we recrossed the 
Mississipi was established by the purchaser 
of the Fort Snelling Reservation, in eighteen 
hundred and fifty-one, when it produced 
three hundred dollars. In eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, its revenue was twelve thou- 
sand dollars, and this year it cannot net less 
than double that amount. Of course, we 
visited the Fountain-cave on our way back 
to Saint Paul. Of course, there was no foun- 
tain, but there was sufficient water to wet 
one’s feet, and white, spectral sandstone, into 


which, armed with tallow-candles, we groped 
our way for several rods, | 
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Having seen all the curiosities, except the 
cluster of lakes, three or four miles from St. 
Anthony’s Falls, which we had no time to 
visit, we turned our faces homewards, The 
Prairie du Chien boat was advertised to 
start at six o'clock precisely; at half-past 
five we were at her wharf. She had been gone 
fifteen minutes. The fastest thing yet in the 
fastest place in the world: a steam-boat 
nearly an hour in advance of its time! A score 
of her would-be passengers swore: a score 
pondered a curious problem, then and there 
presented. The Defiance and the Phebus 
Apollo—under which king? Our old friend, 
the Defiance, did not start until one o’clock 
the next day ; but then she started without 
fail, for she was a regular passenger-boat 
and carried the mails. A fast boat we knew 
her to be. The Phoebus Apollo had already 
bent the bow of his wrath, and was puffing 
away, all ready to go, according to the cap- 
tain ; but several unhappy persons, who had 
paid for their passage three days before, 
asseverated that he had said the same thing 
to them on Saturday. There were whis- 
pered suggestions, too, that the Phoebus had 
not wood enough on board to feed her en- 
gine for an hour, and that she was a stern- 
wheeler and irremediably slow. The imagi- 
nation, instructed by the nose, added several 
counts to the already bristling indictment. 
The promise of a dance in the cabin of the 
Defiance decided most of the company in her 
favour. But haste, instinct, hope of tasting 
a new experience, and the solemn vow of the 
captain, that he would start precisely at nine 
o'clock, seconded the importunities of the 
three or four runners, through whom Phcebus 
breathed doubtful oracles, and sent us be- 
neath his protection. The negroes who were 
swabbing the decks of the Defiance, seemed 
to look down contemptuously upon the 
plebeian boat, with which we had identified 
our fortunes. We were glad when darkness 
stepped between us, and then derived a 
melancholy satisfaction from the fact that no 
sounds of “flying feet, chasing the glowing 
hours” issued from our patrician neigh- 

ur, 

Nine o’clock came ; the wheels moved and 
we started. Ten o'clock, and we had ad- 
vanced five miles, and were wooding up. 
Twelve o'clock, and we had run ashore, to 
enable the captain to transact some un- 
finished business. Day-light, and we were 
only fifty miles down stream. A chilliny rain, 
with wind dead ahead, put the thermometer 
of our spirits at zero. The bluffs, draped in 
mist, or half-hidden in cloud, failed to in- 
terest otherwise than as landmarks; the 
Maiden’s Rock we saw again only to sneer 
at the legend of Winona; the few passengers 
were worse than dull, they were repulsive ; 
the novels which we had bought at Saint Paul 
proved no match for the blues. With 
parched lips—for in our despair we had 
madly drank deep of the Mississipi—we 
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cowered on the deck to leeward, peered 
through the now furious storm, or gathered 
around the stove in the cabin, At every 
possible landing-place Phoebus stopped to 
rest. It was a work of time to get his head 
down stream again. In one instance up- 
wards of two hours were consumed in com- 
pleting this process. Violently revolved the 
sternwheel, sometimes in, sometimes out of 
the water; puff, puff, puff, went the little 
labouring engine; round swung the bows, 
until they were blown back again,—a 
spectacle more curious than entertaining to 
a passenger. Other adventures we had, 
There was almost a fight between our crew 
and the owners of a woodpile to which 
Phoebus had been quietly helping himself 
with the license allowed to the gods. But 
a few dirty bank-bills quieted the mortals, 
who dared oppose his will with the pitiful 
pretence that the wood was their property. 
At another point,a hardy young woman of 
Minnesota walked through wind and rain 
over at least a quarter of a mile of floating 
logs to the boat. She would have defended 
her husband, in a block-house, against tribes 
of Indians. 

We reached Prairie du Chien as early on 
Thursday morning as we had hoped to get 
there, and with our best bow to Phebus 
Apollo, and a blessing upon the Father of 
Waters, bade both good day. The next Sun- 
day we were at Niagara. 


FAMINE ABOARD! 


Wuen I was a lad, I was a long time 
aboard a ship that traded with a cargo of 
odds and ends ; owner and captain, Abraham 
Higginson ; to Callao and other places round 
the Horn. We had witb us a sailor named 
Richard Thoresby, and he was a great friend | 
tome. Everybody liked, and had a sort of 
respect for him. We used to say that if he | 
had cared to be a mate, or even a captain, he | 
might have been one long before. Old Abra- 
ham, our captain, would talk with him now 
and then ; which he never would with us: 
but Thoresby was a silent man, and not often 
cheerful. I believe I may say he had more 
liking for me, although a boy compared with 
him, than he had for any one else in the ship. 
So, when Thoresby went ashore at Lima, and 
caught the fever, I nursed him, I was 
obliged to do so in a measure, for it wasl | 
who first heard that he was ill, and went | 
ashore to see him. When our captain heard 
of this, he sent both our trunks ashore with | 
our money, and said we should not come | 
aboard again ; and soon after that the ship | 
sailed and left us, | 

This was a dreary situation for me, though 
I was a thoughtless fellow. The sickness | 
was pretty general in Lima at that time ; all 
the rich merchants went away, and the bust 
ness of the place was stopped. We lived in | 
one of those low, light-built houses which 
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| than ever I had been in my life. 





Charles Dickens.) 


you find in all South American cities, where 
earthquakes are always expected. Thoresby 
had enough of money, but nobody but I would 
go near him. I used to steal out to buy 
things for him at a distance; for people 
would not serve me if they knew I had been 
attending some one with the sickness. The 
weather was very hot, and the stillness of 
some of the streets, as I went alone in the 
bright open day, gave me a strange sensation. 
At night-time I used to doze beside my 
patient’s bed, and wake up now and then 
when he stirred, or wanted drink. A little 
Jew doctor in the town sold me medicines 


| for him, but he would not come to see him, 
| and Thoresby, after taking the medicines for 


awhile, would take no more. 
For all this, I never lost heart, till poor 
Thoresby began to talk very much, which 


| gave me a great dread lest he should die 


mad, ‘Tle fear of this made me more serious 
I thought 
that in that event I must inevitably die too ; 
and one night I sat, with my lamp beside me 
at a little side-table, and wrote a long letter 


| for my uncle and aunt in England, meaning 








| 


——_—_—_—_———— 


to write outside it, that it was to be sent to 
them if I died. While I was writing this, 
Thoresby began to mutter in his sleep, and 
then, suddenly awaking, he called me to the 
bedside, and said he had something to tell 
me. What he told me, I will tell pretty 
nearly in his own words. 

“When I was such a lad as you,” said 
Thoresby, “I ran away from a good home, 
and went to sea. Icame back to England 
many times, visited secretly my native place, 
saw my father and mother, and once even 
heard them speak; but they never saw me 
again, or knew where I had gone, How this 
was does not matter ; for it is no part of my 
story. Nearly thirty years ago, I sailed 
from Montreal for Liverpool, aboard a vessel 
laden with timber. We had a crew of thir- 
teen persons, including the captain; besides 
four passengers—a physician and his wife, 
and an old Canadian Frenchman and his 
niece. It was in the month of January, 
and we had a fair wind; but we soon came 
among ice-fields, and had bitter cold watches, 
which make men think of home, and com- 
fortable fires ashore. Many a time I went 
aloft, and, holding on with hands or belly 
to the frozen yards, and fumbling with 
numbed fingers at the stiffened reefs, have 
thought I must go off with every blast 
that cut me in the face. We kept among 
the ice a long time, and got far out of our 
course: so at last the captain told the 
passengers that, as he had not counted on 
the delay, he must shorten the allowance of 
food for all. 

“This set me thinking. What if weshould 

© many weeks in that situation? Our pro- 
visions must be all gone, and we must perish 
One by one of hunger and cold, or do some- 
thing worse, I had read stories of drawing 
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lots aboard ships in such a situation ; and at 
night I dreamed about it. I do believe it 
was not so much the dread of death as of 
coming to be one at that horrible kind of 
feast, that frightened me. However, I 
devised a plan—a selfish plan it was—for 
escaping from such a horror. Our allowance 
of food was as yet very slightly diminished. 
Every day I saved some portion ; and some- 
times, on pretence of being more hungry 
than usual, I bought the ration ofa man who 
was sickly, and could not eat. Such of those 
hoardings as could be preserved, I put away 
in a box, inside my chest, and now and then, 
when I went down to my hammock, and 
found myseif alone, I used to open it, and 
contemplate my store with a miserly sort of 
satisfaction, which is horrible to me now to 
think of ; for I knew that in my secret heart 
I looked forward to a time when the bottle 
of water which I hoarded there, would have 
become more costly than any wine that 
mortal lips ever tasted; when, if I had an 
opportunity, I meant to use my treasure 
slowly, to maintain my own life, while my 
companions starved. 

“ ‘The Frenchman and his niece I knew well, 
for I had ledged in their house. He was 
a superannuated government clerk with a 
small pension, who was going to live in 
France for the benefit of his health. The 
niece was an intelligent and pretty young 
woman, who spoke English well; for her 
mother was an Englishwoman. They were 
cabin-passengers, but had taken a passage 
at an intermediate sum, which restricted 
them to plainer food than others got; but 
they fared no worse than the rest now. 
The rations were reduced again, and we all 
began to feel the pinch. 

“We had heavy snow-storms, succeeded by 
bright moonlight nights, awful in their silence ; 
but, at last, the ice became rarer, and we be- 
gan to sail clear. However, a worse trouble 
awaited us, From the moment that the last 
ice left our sides, it was manifest that we 
were sinking rapidly, from some great injury 
to the vessel’s bottom. It was in the night 
time when we discovered it; and, in the hurry 
and confusion, little was done to save stores 
until too late. One man, who volunteered to 
go below, was killed by the floating timber. 
The water bilged up the hatches, and kept 
the vessel flooded amidships ; but the upper 
deck was comparatively dry, for the timber 
aboard kept the vessel afloat, and there we 
all took refuge. We knew she could not 
sink, being merely waterlogged. 

“When the first alarm was given, I was 
below, and I thought at once of my box. It 
was heavy ; but, taking it on my shoulder, I 
crept on deck, and groped my way aft 
with it. On the way I ran against several 
persons coming forward ; but, in the dark- 
ness they took no heed of me, and I deposited 
my treasure ina boat on the after-deck, and 
covered it as well as I could with coils of 
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rope. I knew they would not take to this 
boat while the vessel floated, and I hoped 
that no one would think of disturbing the 
ropes. 

“For four days I took the share of the 
rations which the Captain distributed to us 
all. The physician’s wife, who was in ill- 
health, died, and was cast into the sea. ‘This 
left us fifteen persons. ‘The old French- 
man was also in weak health ; but he held 
out, and his companion tended him con- 
stantly. Everybody took interest in them, 
wretched as they were, and it was a fine 
thing to see her bravery and constant care 
for her charge. I remember looking at 
them, and thinking that if there were no more 
than they, I would gladly give them a por- 
tion of my store; although, perhaps, I was 
then too selfish for that, and only flattered 
myself with the thought. I did not dare 
myself to go to the boat until the first dark 
night, when I pulled off my boots, and, 
groping along, found my box, and stealthily 
ate a portion of its contents; eating, how- 
ever, in great fear, lest my secret should be 
discovered; in which case I knew my 
famished comrades would have killed me for 
my selfishness. I knew I could have relieved 
them to some degree; but I did not stir. I 
heard their murmurs, but I held my tongue; 
all which I justified to myself; for what, 
thought I, would be my little hoard amongst 
all these? Better that one should live, than 
os all should eat, merely to live another 

ay. 

“Soon after this our case became dismal 
indeed. The ship sunk deeper, and even the 
after-deck became gradually immersed, so 
we all took refuge in the tops and rigging, 
where we lashed ourselves; and all day 
long, as shipwrecked men will do, reported 
a strange sail. As to my box, I had managed 
to fold its contents in a large sail-cloth 
which I carried with me, and of which we 
all had plenty. And now, seeing my com- 
panions’ weakness I took the devilish idea of 
feigning weakness equal to theirs, lest other- 
wise some suspicion might arise against me. 

“Thad lashed myself in the mainshrouds, 
having made a better place for myself with 
a swinging board and an old coat. Immedi- 
ately above me in the maintop were the 
Frenchman and his niece ; but most of the 
crew were in the mizenshrouds and top. I 
used to look up and exchange a few words 
with the Frenchman and his charge. They 
were better sheltered than I was, and the 
girl, who was of a cheerful temper, bore up 
well. We threw no more bodies in the sea, 
but several were dead, as I knew by the 
drooping of their heads, they being lashed to 
their places. One man, who had untied him- 
self accidentally, fell with a splash in the 
deep water on the mid-deck, and no one 
offered to descend, or even spoke. There 
now began a dreadful silence among us, so 
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the Frenchman and his niece, and an old 
sailor who was on one of the mizen yards, 
This man, whose name was Ephraim, sat 
drooping, and apparently very dejected, for 
several days ; but one day looking towards 
him, soon after daybreak, I found his eyes 
fixed upon me in a manner that perplexed 
me. He was a man of a hideous cast of 
countenance, his face being furrowed with 
scars, as if it had been at some time burnt 
with gunpowder, and his upper lip being slit 
in a way that showed all his front teeth even | 
when his mouth was closed, He had alow | 
forehead, and long black hair like a Malay, 
and he regarded me with a scowl that at 
such a time would have terrified the bravest. 
I could not see him unless I turned towards 
him, but at first a curiosity, and finally an 
impulse which I could not control, compelled 
me to meet his eyes. For, when I did not look 
I felt them upon me—nay, even at night 
when I could see him no more, I felt that he 
was still looking towards me, and bending | 
forward as if striving to discern my figure in | 
the gloom. Sometimes he regarded me with | 
a grimace which was at once ludicrous and | 
terrible ; but he spoke no word, only uttering | 
now and then a dismal cry, not like the 
sound of any human voice. | 
“ All this so fretted me in my weakness | 
and depression, and so filled me with a kind 
of shame, that I sat one night in my place 
and omitted to creep down to my box. When | 
day dawned, it was a relief to me to find our | 
ship enveloped in a mist; and just at that | 
time I heard a moan either from the French- | 
man or his niece in the tops. Touched with | 
a sudden pity, which in my selfishness and 
fear I iol not known until then, I crept up | 
the shrouds to where they lay, and there | 
found what might have moved a stonier 
heart, The man lay back against the mast | 
quite cold, but his companion, who had been 
enveloped in a cloak and heap of sail-cloth, | 
evidently by his hand, was living still. It | 
was her moans that I had heard. She could | 
not have eaten anything for some days, nor | 
had they had any water for a longer time, | 
save a few drops of rain which they might | 
have collected in the sail-cloth. I turned | 
ot down again to my box where I 
some biscuits, a piece of raw pork, | 


and cre 
had still 
some grocer’s plums, a bottle containing in | 
the bottom a little rum, and another small | 


bottle of water. With some drops of the 
spirit and water mingled in the palm of my 
hand I wetted her lips, and after a while re- 
vived her a little, though still insensible—a | 
happy thing. For finding the Frenchman 
quite dead, I moved his body to the edge of | 
the top, and then let it down into the sea, | 
which now covered the mid-deck above the 
bulwarks. 

“She remained in this weak half-senseless 
state for some days, during which the mist 
continued, and shrouded me from the terrible | 


that I began to doubt if many lived save I,| gaze of old Ephraim; but I heard him still 
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Charles Dickens.) 
By what dreadful means he sustained 
his life, I only guessed. Sometimes he 
shouted out my name, and then began 
again to utter those cries that I had heard 
before. It was evident to me that he felt 
some spite against me; why, I knew not, 
for he could not have discovered my secret. 
If he had, he might have rifled my box long 
before. This idea, however, induced me to 
remove it by night into the top; where I 
finally withdrew myself, and now sought, in 
cherishing my poor companion, to find relief 
from evil thoughts. Once, when she opened 
her eyes, looking round, as if in quest of her 
former protector, she shuddered, and turned 
her face to me imploringly, as if she knew 
that I had power to save him yet: but at 
other times, even when conscious of my care, 
—as when I wetted some biscuit into a paste 
and put to her lips—she seemed to have for- 
gotten the horrors of the place, 

“Hour by hour I felt an interest in the fate 
of this girl growing up within me, more deep 
I re- 
duced my own share of my little store of food 
and water to the lowest point that I might 
sustain her the longer. watched her face 
as she lay sleeping, and it seemed to me so 
beautiful, that sometimes I fancied that my 
sufferings had brought upon me a kind of 
delirium in which shipwrecked men see 
visions which mock their horrible and lonely 
state ; but at most times, I clung to her with 
no thought but that of saving her from death. 
It seemed to me as if in hiding my store of 
provisions I had but unconsciously prepared 


| ameans of rescuing her from that dreadful 
| end which had befallen our companions, 


Sometimes, indeed, the idea would come upon 


| me that if she should escape she would re- 


member that I had had the power to prolong 
her uncle’s life—that I had marked his 
sufferings, and had yet held my hand. Would 
this make her hate me? The thought was 
now more terrible to me even than death, 
“One night, having shrouded myself in sail- 
cloth—worn out with tending her—I dropped 
asleep. I dreamed of warm and sheltered 


| places; of walking in gardens in which the 


sunlight fellon an ancient red-bricked wall 
where fruits were ripening ; and with me 
was my dear companion—she my wife, and I 


| nolonger a poor horny-handed seaman, but a 
} tems, as I had thought to be before I ran 


tom home. This, and many such places, I 
had dreamed of—she with me in them all. 


| I was suddenly awakened by a shriek, and, 
_ starting, found a hand at my throat. In an 


instant, I felt a wound as from a knife upon 
my arm ; but I grappled with my antagonist 
in the darkness. A cry that he uttered told 
me in a moment that it was old Ephraim. 
“*To the devil!’ he exclaimed, as he 
struck at me again with great force: ‘Why 
should I eat vultures’ food !’ 
e was a man of great strength. I 
struggled hard. I had no weapon; and if 
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I had not warded off his last blow, he 
had struck me dead. But the top was 
slippery with the misty night-dews, and 
his foot tripped, and he staggered over 
the rope and sail-cloth in which I had 
been wrapped. Following up my advantage 
quickly, 1 thrust him from me, and he fell. I 
heard a dull splash in the water below. I 
slipped down the shrouds some distance and 
listened, but could hear nothing. Old Ephraim 
had perished, 

“Grey light was dawning, and the mists had 
cleared away, when I hastened up again to my 
companion, calling to her by the way ; for her 
silence made me think that she had fallen 
into a swoon. She gave no answer, nor did 
she speak as [ raised her from the ground, 
and found to my horror that there was blood 
upon her. My box, in which T had still some 
biscuits remaining, I had madea resting-place 
for her head, but it had been pulled out, and 
the sail-cloth which covered her had been 
drawn aside. The madman or devil who had 
assailed me, had roused her in endeavouring 
to remove the box, and when she shrieked 
had stabbed her. She was still warm and 
gave some signs of breathing; but the 
grew fainter. I spoke to her by name, cal- 
ling aloud as I would call to some one ata 
distance ; but she was already in the distance 
of eternity. 

Of all that wretched band none now was 
living except I. Careless of all, and with a 
superstitious feeling that the box had some- 
how brought this fate upon me, I arose and 
cast its contents out into the wind, and sat 
down upon the edge of the top, with my feet 
hanging over, and with my head resting on 
my hand. 

“Loss of blood from my wound quickly 
made me feel a drowsiness in which it was 
strange that I did not fall from that height. 
Sometime after this—like a man neither 
asleep or awake—I heard a noise of voices 
below, and rousing myself, with an effort, I 
looked down and saw a boat alongside, with 
two seamen eas it; and there, about a 
mile on our larboard side, was a large brig 
brought to in a calm sea,” 


When Thoresby reached this point in the 
narrative he paused, Though curious to 
know the end of his strange story, I waited, 
determining not to press him to speak. 

“They nursed me and brought me round,” 
he continued, “ but they did not like me, 
They thought that I had killed my com- 
panion and her protector, and that the wound 
that I had got had been received in the strug- 
gle. They whispered together that I had done 
this to rob them of their stock of food; and 
when they got into a French port they would 
have had me tried for murder and hung, or 
sent tothe galleys. But they could make no case 
against me ; and I was free. Ay, I was free!” 
Thoresby continued, clutching my arm ; “ but 
the calumnies stuck to me. The old story has 
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followed and come up against me‘ many a| which he might transmute metals—a mode | 


time, forcing me sometimes to fly, andj by which he proposed to improve the state of 


making me the sullen, hated fellow you have | his finances, and eventually pay his debts. On | 


| 
{Conducted by | 


known me.” 

Such was the story Thoresby told me,| 
on the night before he died, and left me| 
heir to all that he possessed. Whether it was | 
true or whether it was but a sickly fancy of 
his mind, as he lay there in the fever, I 
never knew. I, alone, followed him to the 

rave ; and, when the sickness had abated in 

ima, I found myself happily untouched, 
got a ship agairi, and sailed for England. 


WANDERINGS IN INDIA. 


Havine seen Agra,* its edifices, ruins, 
society, European and native, and having 
visited Secundra, Futteypore, Sickri, and 
Muttra, I journeyed upwards to Delhi, where 
I was received by Mr. Joseph Skinner, the 
eldest son of the late Colonel Skinner, 
renowned as the founder and commandant of 
the famous Skinner’s Horse. Mr. Joseph 
Skinner’s house was, at all times, open to all 
travellers. He was, without exception, the 
most hospitable man that I ever met in any 
part of the world. At his board were 
to be met, daily, either at luncheon or at 
dinner, civilians and military men of every 
rank and grade in the service, as well as native 
gentlemen of position in India—Hindoos and 
Mabommedans. Even the young princes—sons | 
of the King of Delhi and descendants of 
the Great Moghul—used frequently to honour 
Mr. Skinner with their company. The title} 
by which they were usually greeted was 
Sahiban-i-Alum, signifying “ Lords of the 
World.” But the most remarkable native 
that I ever met at Mr. Skinner’s hospitable 
board was the late Maharajah Hindoo- 
Rao, a little, fat, round Mahratta chief- 
tain, with small twinkling eyes, and a 
countenance replete with fun and quiet 
humour. He was a pensioner of the Gwalior 
State, and drew therefrom twelve thousand 
poe a-year, which was guaranteed to him, 

y the British Government. Large as was 
this income, Hindoo-Rao contrived, annually, 
to spend more than double the amount, 
trusting, continually, to fate to relieve him 
from his pressing pecuniary difficulties ; not 
that he ever suffered them to prey upon 
his mind; on the contrary, he made them 
a subject of jocularity. In addition to being 
as hospitable as his friend Mr. Skinner, 
Hindoo-Rao was addicted to field-sports on a 
large scale, and kept up a very large esta- 
blishment for the purpose of gratifying this 
propensity. He was considered—and perhaps 
justly by those qualified to form an opinion— 
the best shot in all India, and, with his rifle, 
he had destroyed several hundreds (some say | 
thousands) of tigers. Hindoo-Rao had 
another very expensive hobby. He desired to 
possess himself of the Philosopher’s Stone, by 


* See page 87. 








all other points, Hindoo-Kao was sufficiently 
sensible and shrewd; but on this point he 
was childish, if not insane. 


in this absurc 


rogues, 
diately overhanging Delhi, and it has recently 


been made famous throughout Europe as the 
Night after | 
night, in that house would furnaces blaze, | 
while some impostor who pretended to have | 


position of one of our batteries, 


the secret was at work with his chemicals, 

I ought to mention that this Mahratta 
chief was a near relation of the royal 
family of Gwalior, aud that he had been 
banished and pensioned for having been en- 


gaged in some intrigues against the Gwalior | 


state. 

The Maharajah Hindoo-Rao was a great 
gourmand; and those who partook of his 
dinners never forgot them. It was not 
often that the old chief could be induced 
to discuss politics ; but on the occasion of the 
Forty-first Regiment of Infantry having 
mutinied at Delhi—a mutiny which, by the 
way, was hushed up—TI heard him very 
energetically exclaim: “Ah! if you go on 
humouring your native soldiers in this way, 
they will never be satisfied until they govern 
the country !” 

The late Sir Charles James Napier visited 
Delhi while I was there. He came, not as ordi- 
nary commander-in-chiefs usually come, with 
a large suite and an escort covering a square 
mile of encamping ground, but attended only 
by two aides-de-camp and a military secretary, 
It was on the morning of his excellency's 
arrival that the mutiny in the Forty-first 
Regiment, to which 1 have just alluded, 
occurred, Sir Charles reviewed the regi- 
ments then quartered at Delhi, including the 
Forty-first, and complimented them en masse! 


The review over, Hindoo-Rao, who was a | 


great horseman, rode up to the commander- 
in-chief on his spirited charger, and expressed 


the happiness it afforded him to see an officer | 
who had so distinguished himself in the mili- | 


tary annals of his country. Sir Charles 
appeared much pleased with the open, frank 
manner and independent bearing of the old 
Mahratta chieftain, and accepted, on behalf 
of himself and his staff, an invitation to dine 
with him that evening. A large number 
of gentlemen, European and native, assem- 


bled to meet his excellency ; and when Sir | 
Charles returned thanks for the honour that | 
had been paid to him in drinking his health, 


he made allusion to the pleasure that it 
afforded him in seeing Christians, Hindoos and 
Mussulmen, on such good terms, and living 
together in such amity and concord. What 
a change since that evening, which to mé 
seems but as yesterday ! 





Thousands and | 
thousands of —_ were squandered by him | 

is a i pursuit, for he was constantly | 
the victim of juggling forgeries, swindlers and | 
His house was on a hill, imme- | 
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party, on that occasion, have become chiefs 
of the recent rebellion, and were accessory 
to the massacre of English gentlemen and 
ladies. ‘ 

Hindoo-Rao died in eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four. His funeral was thus described 
to me by a friend who witnessed it: “They | 
dressed up the old gentleman’s corpse in his | 
most magnificent costume, covered his arms | 
with jewelled bracelets of gold, with costly | 
necklaces of pearls and diamonds hanging 
down to his waist, placed him in a chair of 
state, sat him bolt upright—just as he used to 
sit when alive—and thus, attended by his 
relations, friends and suite, he was carried 
through Delhi to the banks of the Jumna, | 
where the body was burnt with the usual rites, | 
and the ashes thrown into the river.” 

Mr. Skinner also is dead. He died in 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five. When I 
think of him Iam rejoiced that he did not 
survive to be brutally massacred, as his bro- 
thers have been—or to see his house (near 
the Cashmere Gate) which was always the 
scene of good fellowship and good feeling, 
turned into a battery by the rebels—or the 
church, built by his father, burned and des- 
troyed by the people who had for years and 
years paid, or affected to pay, unqualified 
respect and devotion to his family. 

l made the acquaintance of another per- 
senage at Delhi, for whom I had a very great 
liking and regard. This was Mirza Futteh | 
Allee Shah Bahadoor, the heir apparent to 
the throne of Delhi. He was a very amiable 
and intelligent prince, and had an extra-| 
ordinary thirst for knowledge. Amongst 
other things that he was curious to learn was 
the history of steam power, railroads, and 
the electrie telegraph. For hours together, 
he would encourage me—nay, importune me 
—to talk with him on these matters. Apropos 
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of this prince and his family. While 1 was 
at Delhi, the festival of the Eed came to 
pass, and there was an omen which was 
variously interpreted. The King—in other 
words, the Great Moghul—sacrifices a camel. 
The King kills (or used to kill) the camel 
with his own hand, by driving a spear into 
the breast of the animal. On the occasion to 
which I now refer, the King, being extremely 
old and feeble, was assisted by two attendants, 
and, in attempting to drive the spear, it 
broke in two pieces. That was the omen. 
The friends of Mirza Futteh Allee Shah 
Bahadoor interpreted it as prognosticating 
the King’s death and the speedy succession 
of the heir apparent to the throne. Others, 
however, said that it prognosticated the 
downfal of the King and of his throne for 
ever. Mirza died about a year ago of an 
attack of cholera ; and it may not be prema- 
ture, perhaps, to say that the throne of the| 
Great Moghul will not in future be recog- 





nised. There was another curious prophecy 
connected with the throne of Delhi, and cur- 
rent for many years in the Punjab. It was! 
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implicitly believed that the Sikh soldiery 
would one day or other, and before long, 
sack Delhi; and, in eighteen hundred and 
forty-five, when the Sikh army crossed our 
frontier, Delhi was its destination. This 
prophecy has, to some extent, been fulfilled, 
The Sikh soldiers have tasted of the plunder 
of Delhi. But who could ever have dreamed 
that their entry into the city of the Great 
Moghul would be in company with British 
soldiers? It is as though—and quite as in- 
credible as if—some one had predicted in 
eighteen hundred and sixteen that, in 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, the Queen of 
England, a grand-daughter of George IIL, 
would be a guest at the Tuileries, of an 
Emperor of the French, and a nephew of 
Napoleon Buonaparte ; and that such Queen 
would be led upon the arm of such Emperor 
to visit the tomb of the prisoner of Saint 
Helena, 

After leaving Delhi, I crossed over to 
Meerut, which was then—as it always has 
been since its formation—the favourite station 
in the upper provinces of India. In eighteen 
Sandel and forty-six and forty-seven there 
were as many as ten thousand troops 
quartered at Meerut, including two regiments 
of British foot, a regiment of dragoons, and 
three troops of horse (European) artillery. 
Until lately, it has always been deemed 
prudent to keep a very large European force 
at Meerut in order to keep Delhi (only fort, 
miles distant) in check ; for it was stipulated, 
in one of our treaties with the family of the 
Moghuls, that no British infantry or cavalry, 
or other European troops, should ever be 
quartered in the Imperial City or its imme- 
diate vicinity. When, however, the Punjab 
was annexed, the European force at Meerut 
was lessened, to meet the exigencies of the 
times ; and, of late, Meerut has not been, in 
respect to the number of European troops, 
the station that it was formerly. 

There are no ancient buildings to be seen 
at Meerut. All is of European structure. 
The church, the barracks, the court-houses, 
the treasury, the theatre, the bungalows of 
the civilians and military officers, as well as 
those of the merchants and “others,” are all 
of brick and mortar, lath and plaster ; and 
they were, for the most part, thatched, so 
that the Sepoys had very little trouble in 
setting fire tothem, The reason why houses 
are commonly thatched instead of tiled aud 
shingled is, that the thatch keeps the 
interior of the dwelling so very much cooler, 

While at Meerut I was a guest of the 
editor of the journal which used to issue from 
that station, and as my stay extended over 
six weeks, during which period I frequently 
assisted the editor in his work, I gained some 
knowledge of the practical working of the 
press in the upper provinces. I am authorised 
to make any use I please of this knowledge. 

In the first place, I may mention that the 
order of government, forbidding civilians or 
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military men corresponding with the press, 
was, to every intent and purpose, a perfect 
farce and a dead letter. On the staff of the 
Meerut paper were several gentlemen be- 
longing to each branch of the service. These 
gentlemen not only wrote, but some of them 


wrote for pay—for so much per column ;| 


while the correspondence columns were filled 
with letters from covenanted civilians, or 
commissioned officers, judges, and magistrates, 


and their subordinates ; brigadiers, colonels, | 


majors, captains, and subalterns contributed 
anonymously whenever the spirit moved 
them. Ay! and frequently the members of 
the staff of the governor-general and of the 
commander-in-chief would not only send 
items of news, but comments thereon; and I 
have reason to know that this practice was 
continued up to the date of the recent out- 
break, and is still continued. By the way, 
the late Major Thomas was virtually the 
editor of the Mofussilite at Agra at the time 
he received his death wound in the field of 
battle. The Delhi newspaper was also 
written for, by civilians and military men of 
all grades, 

It was the press that introduced to the 
notice of the government many clever and 
able men, who had no other interest to help 
them. I could mention scores of instances, 
but two will suffiee. Herbert Benjamin 
Edwards, of the Bengal Fusiliers, the “ Brah- 
minee Bull” of the Delhi Gazette, and Mr. 
Campbell of the Civil Service, who was 
“given up” to Lord Dalhousie as the “ De- 
lator” of the Mofussilite, and promoted to 
an office of great responsibility. In the last 
mentioned paper there also appeared in 
eighteen hundred and forty-seven, forty-eight, | 
and forty-nine, a series of leading articles on | 
military reform and other matters, some of| 
which attracted the notice of Sir Charles| 
Napier. They came from the pen of General | 
(then Major) Mansfield, of the Fifty-third | 
Foot, and at present chief of the staff of Sir | 
Colin ey 8 It was not to silence these 
men, who displayed their ability in the news- 
papers, that they were placed in staff employ, 
or promoted. On the contrary, I know that 
they were expected—and, in some instances, 
requested—to use their pens in defence of 
certain government measures ; and that, on 
several occasions, they did vigorous battle 
with their former literary chief, the editor 
of the paper in which they first made their 
appearance in mee I remember that on 
one occasion the editor, on being beaten 
in an argument, headed his admission of the 
fact with the following lines : 


“ Keen are our pangs ; but keener far to feel 
We nursed the pinion that impelled the steel.” 


There are no newsmen in the upper pro- 


vinces of India, nor, indeed, in any of the 
presidencies. Whoever wishes to take a 
journal must subscribe for a certain period— 
year, or half-year, The rates for the Mofus- 
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silite, or Delhi Gazette, were three pounds 
twelve shillings per annum, or two pounds 
per six months. The net profits of both 
these papers, in eighteen hundred and forty. 
nine and fifty were upwards of five thousand 
|pounds per annum. With the exception of 
the Friend in India, when under the control 
of its original proprietor, these journals of 
the north-west were by far the most remn- 
nerative of any in the East. 

There was a native newspaper published 
at Meerut, called the Jam-i-J umsheed, which 
title signifies a bowl or glass into which, if 
| you look, you will see what transpires in the 
whole world. The history of this paper is 
| very curious. 
| It was founded, without the knowledge, 
privity, or consent of the conductor of the 
European journal, by the head pressman of 
his establishment, who was a brahmin. The 
editor of this native print, which was litho- 
graphed, in the Oordoo language, was the 
moonshee of the English press at Meerut. 
He was well skilled in English, and his chief 
employment was translating the native cor- 
respondence. Having constant access to the 
desks of the compositors, this press moonshee 
acquired a knowledge of every item of news 
furnished by European as well as native cor- 
respondents, and of this knowledge he failed 
not to avail himself. This, however, was but 
a small evil, comparatively, Unknown to 
the conductor of the Meerut paper, a much 
greater evil arose from the publication of 
the native print; availing himself of such 
sources of information its editor seized the 
views of his employer, views intended only 
for European eyes, and gave his own version 
of them to his readers in the Hindoostanee 
language. And what was equally mis 
chievous, he published quantities of matter 
which the conductor of the Meerut paper 
thought proper to suppress, after it was 
set up in type. These were the morsels 
in which the native editor took most 
delight. A single instance will suffice. The 
following appeared in the leading columns of 
the Jam-i-J umsheed ; the facts having been 
kept out of the columns of the Meerut paper, 
at the instance of the friends of the gentle 
man who was guilty of the indiscretion : 








“ An act of retributive justice has just been com 
mitted by the worthy magistrate of this district 
It was supposed that an escaped convict from the jail 
was secreted in a village about four miles distant from 
this cantonment. In the dead of the night, the magi 
trate, at the head of a large body of police, visited the 
village, aroused the inhabitants from their slumben, 
and demanded the culprit. The villagers denied any 
knowledge of him, The magistrate, with characteristic 
kindness and consideration, gave them half-an-hour # 
make up their minds, At the expiration of that time, 
as the culprit was not produced, he set fire to the 
village. In those flames, which illuminated the 
country for miles round, thirteen lives were sacrificed; 
namely, those of three men, four women, aud sis 
children. One of the unfortunate women was B 
labour at the time. Some malicious natives in the 
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neighbourhood of Meerut give out that the Sahib has 
been notoriously mad for several years past. Let us 
hope, however, that the Lieutenant-Governor will not 
heed such insinuations, but after complimenting the 
magistrate on his vigour and his zeal, appoint him to 
the first judgeship that may become vacant. No less 
than six hundred persons are, by this fire, rendered 
homeless beggars. But what of that? Must justice 
be obstructed ? 

“Tt remains for us to add, that the escaped convict 
of whom the magistrate was in search, has been in 
Oude for the past month, and that no notice of this 
affair will appear in any of the papers printed in 
English and edited by the Sahib Logue. Those 
gentlemen are far too modest to make known the 
manifest blessings which arise out of British rule in 
India.” 

For upwards of a year and ahalf the na- 
tive paper went on filching news, and writing 
in the above strain ; at length the conduetor of 
the Meerut journal was furnished with some 
information which led to his discharging his 
employées, the head pressman and the moon- 
shee, and breaking up their journal, the Jam- 
iJumsheed. And more than this was done. 
The danger of permitting native newspapers 
to be published without any sort of super- 
vision was elaborately, and from time to time, 
dwelt upon by the English editor ; and at 
length the government was moved to call for 
a return of the journals printed in the Hin- 
doostanee language in the upper provinces of 
India, and for an account of the number of 
copies that each issued. With this return and 
account the government was well satisfied 
first, because the aggregate circulation was 
80 ridiculously small (comparatively), that it 
was quite clear that the native press had no 
power or influence ; and, secondly, that the 
tone of the best conducted and most respect- 
able journals of the native press were loud 
in their praises of British rule, and firm sup- 
— of the Government. It was over- 
looked, with reference to the first point, that 
in u0 country, and in India especially, is the 
actual circulation of a newspaper any crite- 
rion of the number of persous acquainted with 
its contents, its chief items of intelligence, 
and its sentiments on the most important 
ne ofthe day. Let us take for example, 
the greatest paper in the world—The Times, 
Compare the number of copies that are struck 
off daily, with the number of hands into 
which that paper passes, the number of eyes 
that read it, and the number of ears that 
listen to hear it read. As to the second 

int, the praise of the Government of India, 
it was laughable to hear it mentioned, albeit 
the subject was of so serious a character. 
That praise was bestowed very much in the 
same spirit that Jack Wilkes is said to have 
conveyed a serious warning, with a humor- 
ous grin, to an election mob—“I hear that it 
18 your intention, gentlemen, to take that 
person (there! ), ae is interrupting me, 
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give you this emphatic warning—incur my 
most serious displeasure, gentlemen!” They, 
the native editors, used to wrap up the most 
bitter irony in the most complimentary 
phrases; and frequently their allusions, if 
viewed abstractedly, were both humorous 
and witty. A case in point. The late lieu- 
tenant-governor of the north-western pro- 
vinces, a few years ago, presided at an exami- 
nation of the students of a Government public 
school, Amongst other questions which his 
Honour put, to the boys of the first class, 
was this: “ How does the world go round?” 
The head boy, avery intelligent Hindoo, gave 
an admirable reply—spoke, as the saying is, 
like a book. ‘The editor of anative paper, in 
a notice of the examination, predicted that 
this boy would come to a bad end, for giving 
such an answer to the lieutenant-governor 
of the north-west provinces. “He ought” 
(said the native editor), “when so questioned 
by so potent a ruler, as to the cause of the 
world’s going round, to have flung science 
into the gutter; and having assumed the 
most cringing attitude imaginable, he should 
have placed his hands together, and then have 
responded meekly : ‘ By your Honour’s grace, 
favour, and kindness, does this planet revolve 
upon its axis,’” This same editor once wrote 
a notice of a ball given by the officers of the 
Horse Artillery mess at Meerut to the ladies 
of the Twenty-Ninth Foot, on the occasion of 
that last-mentioned and distinguished regi- 
ment coming to the station. When trans- 
lated, literally, to an Englishman this notice 
would seem the most flattering account pos- 
sible; but, if such Englishman took it in 
the sense in which Asiatics understood and 
comprehended it, he would, without any sort 
of doubt, have admitted that it was the most 
extraordinary and ingenious admixture of 
satire and obscenity that ever was printed 
and published, 

The same editor, during the second 
Sikh campaign, burlesqued the despatches 
of Lord Gough; but so cleverly, that they 
were taken by English people, who heard 
them translated, as genuine productions. 
‘This was the man who never lost an oppor- 
tunity of bringing British rule in India 
into disgrace, ridicule, and contempt amongst 
his countrymen ; and who, eventually, by 
producing his writings, and having them 
translated literally, succeeded in obtaining 
an appointment under the government worth 
one hundred and fifty rupees per mensem. 
The great article on which his good for- 
tune was based, was one descriptive of Lord 
Dalhousie, on the back of an elephant, pro- 
ceeding to a spot appointed as the place of 
an interview between his lordship and the 
late Maharajah Goolab Singh. Neither the 
London nor the Paris Charivari ever surpassed 
this squib, so far as its spirit of ridicule was 


e him under that pump, and duck him !! concerned, while in point of mischief, those 
ow if you should do so, no matter how} European journals of fun would never have 


much it may be for his own good, you will—I!' dreamed of going the lengths of the Asiatic 
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writer. “What became of this native 
editor ?” may be reasonably asked. I hear 
that he isnow aide-de-camp and military secre- 
tary to Bahadoor Khan, the rebel, who is at 
the head of a considerable army, and accord- 
ing to the latest accounts, in possession of the 
entire Bareilly district! He (the native 
editor), is a Mahommedan of very ancient 
and good family ; he has an extremely hand- 
some person, and plausible manners; and 
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should I again wander in India, it will not} 


at at surprise me to find him in the service 
of the British government, and filling some 
office of considerable dignity and emolu- 
ment. 

I have incidentally spoken of the theatre 
at Meerut. It was a building about the 
size of the Adelphi Theatre, and was 
built by subscription, some twenty-five 
years ago, The performers were, of course, 





{Conducted by 
that nearest to the stage, is set apart for the 
officers civil and military, and their wives 
and families. The rest of the house is gene- 
rally filled by non-commissioned officers and 
private soldiers, Asa matter of course, the 
greatest order prevails throughout the play, 
which is usually produced, “under the 
patronage of the officer commanding the 
station and his lady.” The actors are never 
hissed ; but the applause, in which the men 
always join, is loud, long, frequent, and en- 
couraging. 

In most of the large stations, where Euro- 
pean troops are quartered,—such stations as 
Meerut, Agra, Umballah, Cawnpore, Lahore, 
—the non-commissioned officers and men 
of the regiments get up theatrical per- 
formances, which are attended by the so- 
ciety. And very creditably, too, do they 
perform. I have seen a sergeant of the 


amateurs, officers in the civil and mili-| Eighth Foot (Colonel Greathead’s regiment) 
tary services, and now and then an inter-| play, at Agra, the character of Doctor 
loper, possessed of histrionie abilities. The| O'Toole, in the Irish Tutor, in a style and 


ladies were those young gentlemen who 
could be best made up to imitate the gentler 
sex. The scene- painters, scene-shifters, 
prompters, and so on, were men belonging to 
the various European corps quartered in the 
station, men who had been about, or con- 
nected with, London theatres, and who 
understood their business thoroughly. On 
an average, there was a _ performance 
once a fortnight. Tragedy was seldom or 
never attempted; nothing but standard 
comedies and approved farces, It pains 
me to think of the last performance I wit- 
nessed on the Meerut boards; for, with 
the exception of myself and another gentle- 
man, every one who had a character assigned 
to him is now numbered with the dead. 
The play was the Lady of Lyons. Claude 
Melnotte was an officer in the governor- 
general’s Body-cuard; his height was under 
five feet, and his weight exactly eight stone. 
Pauline was the magistrate of Bolund- 
Shahur, who was six feet three, and weighed 
twenty-one stone and some pounds, In short, 
Claude was about the smallest, and Pauline 
about the biggest, man, in British India. 
These two died of natural causes within the 
last three years. The rest have all been 
massacred or killed in action. Some pe- 
rished at Cawnpore, and other stations, and 
some have fallen before Delhi, and before 
Lucknow. And,alas! amongst the audience 
of that night, how many have since been 
prematurely ee from this world,— 
men, women, and children ! 

There are some matters connected with 
theatricals in India, in the upper provinces, 
which would strike any gentleman or lady 
fresh from Europe as very odd. Huge pun- 
kahs are suspended from the ceiling, and 
= by natives, during the performance. 

ithout the punkahs the heat in the house 


with a racy humour, which reminded me 
more of the late Mr. Power than any actor 
on the metropolitan or provincial boards in 
England, ever did. And at Umballah, I 
have seen a corporal of the Third Dragoons 
act the part of the Stranger in a way that 
moved an audience, “unused, albeit to the 
melting mood,” in the literal sense of the 
phrase, to involuntary tears. But by far 
the best actor (I am speaking of non-profes- 
sionals) that I ever listened to, considering 
the range of characters that he played, was 
a private in the Ninth Lancers. I would 
have gone night after night, to see him in 
tragedy, comedy, or farce ; or even to hear 
him sing a sentimental or a comic song. He 
was a younger brother of an intelligent, 
influential, rich, and deservedly respected 
London tradesman, whose name is known in 
every quarter of the world where the English 
language is spoken. It behoves me to say 
that these three men (who, by the way, are 
all dead) were possessed of great general 
ability, and had respectively received a good 
education. 

It is not for a wanderer and an interloper 
like myself, to make any suggestions to an 
enlightened (I use the word advisedly) go- 
vernment ; but I do hope that when order is 
restored throughout our Eastern dominions, 
when the affairs of the country are a matter 
of local consideration, the health, comfort, 
and recreation of the British soldier in those 
hot plains will command more attention than 
has hitherto been bestowed upon them, I 
hope to see barracks in which the men can 
live in comparative comfort—barracks lofty 
and spacious, and fitted with punkahs, and 
other conveniences such as are required for 
the climate, and such as one always finds in 
the abodes of officers and gentlemen. I ere 
to see separate sleeping apartments for the 


would be unbearable, Then, there are no boxes,| married couples, and separate sleeping apart- 


and there is no pit. 


One part of the house,| ments for the mass of children above seven 
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and eight years of age. I hope never again 
| tosee men, women, young girls, and boys, and 
infant children, so huddled together that 
those who escaped demoralisation ought to 
have been exhibited as curiosities of the 
human species. I hope never again to behold 
| white children, girls of thirteen years of age, 
| the offspring of British soldiers, married, 
| in order that they might remain in the regi- 
ment. 

“Surely,” I once remarked to the colonel 
of a Royal regiment in India, who made some 
remarks on the painful topic last alluded to 
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—“Surely this might be obviated ?” 
“Yes, my good sir,” was his reply. “But 
it would cost this government an outlay of a 
few thousands of rupees. A little while ago, 
Ihad a battle with the government. I in- 
sisted on having punkahs hung up in the 
barracks, and I spoke in a tone so decided 
that even the frowsy military board—com- 
_ posed of several very old and feeble Company’s 
| officers of the last century—was frightened 
into something like activity. Well, sir, the 
— were suspended, and I fancied that 
had gained an immense triumph; but I 
was very much mistaken. It was a case of, 
‘There are your punkahs, and now let your 
men pull them, or employ the natives to do 
80!’ So that the saul after all, instead 
of promoting a current of fresh air, impeded 
| it, and served only as perches for the flies 


| and cobweb-booms for the spiders. The idea 

| of the poor men paying for punkah coolies !” 
“What would it cost to punkah the whole 

regiment during the hot season ?” I asked. 
“T can tell you exactly,” said the colonel: 


“for I have made a correct estimate, The 
cost for the five hot months would be under 
three hundred pounds; and by laying out 
this sum the Government would save some 
three thousand or four thousand pounds 
a-year, at the very least.” 

“How so?” 

“Many men cannot bear the heat of these 
barrack rooms, crowded as they are, and left 
without punkahs. The consequence is, that 
they become ill, go into hospital and die there, 
or spend the greater part of their time there. 
I should say that if the men had better ac- 
commodation, and the same means as we 
officers have of keeping their apartments 
cool, we should save in every regiment fifty 
lives annually. Now, every recruit who 
comes from home and joins a regiment in the 
Upper Provinces, to fill up a death or casualty 
m the ranks, costs the Indian government a 
hundred and ten pounds sterling. I have 
pointed all this out, but it is of no use.” 

m4 ee report it to the Horse Guards,” 


“I did so, two years ago.” 

“And what did the Horse Guards say, in 
reply to your statements ?” 
“Precisely what the learned world said of 
| poor George Primrose’s paradoxes—they said 
| Rothing, They treated them with dignified | 
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silence, and perhaps contempt. However, I 
did not stop there. I went further.” 

“You addressed the Throne, or Prince 
Albert 7” 

“No. I did not go so far as that. We 
had just got the Albert hat out, and after a 
careful examination of it, I came to the con- 
clusion that his Royal Highness would hardly 
be disposed to give much ear to my complaint 
touching the discomfort of the British troops 
in India. But I wrote to an elder brother of 
mine, who represents a borough in Parlia- 
ment, and I begged of him to bring under 
the notice of the House of Commons, the con- 
dition of the British soldier in India,and, move 
for a report of the officers in command of the 
various regiments doing duty in this country.” 

“ And he did so, I hope ?” 

“Not he. He wrote to me to say that he 
had never spoken in the House, and never 
intended doing so, as he had not the faintest 
ambition to become a public orator ; but that 
he had shown my letter to several friends of 
his (members of Parliament), who would only 
be too glad of an opportunity of bringing 
themselves into notice ; and that they, one an 
all, blew upon it, remarking that the condi- 
tion of the British soldier in any part of the 
world was a frightful bore ; but that the condi- 
tion of theBritish soldier in the East was a bore 
utterly beyond toleration. ‘My dear George 
(he went on to say to me), your story would 
only be received with an ironical hear, hear, 
followed by a series of coughs, as though the 
subject had given the House a sudden chill 
and a very bad cold. Even that garrulous 
goose, Jamsey, to whom (in despair, and in 
order to oblige you) I showed your letter— 
even Jamsey, who is always ready to talk for 
hours about, everything or anybody, shrugged 
his shoulders, shook his head, sighed, lifted 
up his hands, groaned Jt won’t do, and left me, 
Find out some indigo-planter who has been, 
or is supposed to be, guilty of some sort of 
oppression towards a sable cultivator of the 
soil, and we will poe soon grind his bones 
to make our bread, my boy ; but, for Heaven’s 
sake, and the sake of the House of Com- 
mons, don’t inflict upon us your British 
soldiers.” 

To leave the colonel, and express my further 
hopes.—I hope to see, in every large station 
throughout India, two Christian churches 
erected—one for the Protestants and another 
for the Roman Catholics, Both erected at 
the expense of the Government, I hope to 
see, also, in every large station, a library to 
which every soldier, at stated hours, shall 
have access. I hope to see soldiers’ gardens— 
such as the late Sir Henry Lawrence recom- 
mended—in which the men may, when they 
feel disposed, work, or amuse themselves 
in the cold season. I hope to see a theatre 
in every large station, built and kept in re- 
pair ; not by subscription from the poor men, 
but at the cost of the State. I hope, in 
fact, to see the British soldier in the East— 
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not petted, pampered, and made a fuss of, 
but made as sensibly comfortable as the 
climate in which he serves will admit of 
his being made. I hope, from the bottom 
of my heart, never to see brave men put 
into such a barrack as that at Loodianah, 
which fell in upon and buried in its ruins, 
the remnant of her Majesty’s Fiftieth 
Regiment of Foot: one of the most gallant 
regiments in the army list. They went into 
the field, during the first Sikh campaign, 
nine hundred strong. Nine hundred bright 
bayonets glittered in the sun as they marched 
away to give the foe (in the words of Lord 
Gough) “a taste of cold stale.” They were at 
Moodkee, Ferozeshah, Aliwal, and Sobraon. 
Out of that nine hundred, only three hundred 
returned to quarters in March eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-six. In three months, six 
hundred had fallen in battle! The campaign 
over, they were quartered at Loodianah, and 
placed in barracks which had been frequently 
reported rotten, unsound, and dangerous. 
But, of this report— though forwarded by 
the commander-in-chief—the military board 
took no notice. The consequence was, that in 
a dust-storm on the night of the twenty-first 
of May, ten years ago, the barracks came 
down! Beneath that mass of dust and smoke, 
and unburnt bricks, lay all the men, women, 


and children left to represent the glorious | 


Fiftieth Regiment of Foot! Beneath that 
mass, were the heroes who had escaped the 
carnage of the battle-fields in which three to 
one of the Regiment had died! Fifty-one 
men, eighteen women, and twenty-nine child- 
ren, were killed by the fall of those barracks ; 
one hundred and twenty-six men, thirty- 
nine women, and thirty-four children, were 
badly wounded—many maimed and dis- 
figured for life! Well might the Colonel 
ot that regiment cry aloud: “My God! there 
is no Fiftieth left! The enemy did its 
worst ; but it is the Company Bahadoor that 
has given us the finishing blow !” 

The English reader may possibly doubt 
the accuracy of these details; but there 
is a huge grave at Loodianah containing 
the bones of those men, women, and 
children of the Fiftieth ; and scores of offi- 
cers still live, to bear testimony to the truth 
of my assertions in respect to this horrible 
catastrophe. 

The engineer at Loodianah was written to, 
by the secretary of the military board, and 
asked why he had not made a report of the 
state of the barracks which had fallen in? He 
replied that he had written three letters on 
the subject, and that his predecessor in office 
had written seven; and the foolish man was 
stupid enough to ransack the records of 
his office, and “had the honour to transmit 
for information of the Board, copies of these 
documents.” For this absurd effort of memory, 
and ridiculous attempt to clear himself of 
blame, he was removed from his appointment, 
and sent to do duty with the Sappers and 
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Miners,—a sort of very severe punishment 
|in the East for any engineer officer guilty of 
| an indiscretion ! 
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v. 

Takine those two cabinet pictures of | 
my little Dutchwoman, who looks out at me | 
so fresh, and fair, and dimpled,—and of my | 
Dutchman, so roseate and sanguineous in 
visage ;* setting them at convenient distance, | 
mentally, that is,and retreating admiringly | 


to have the better view ; now decorating him | 


with a stiff frill, and fixing on bristly 
moustaches, with a bunch of stubble on the | 
chin, imperialwise, and a grim smile upon 
his lips, to the likeness of the late Hugo 
Grotius, syndic of Rotterdam, delegate of 
West Frisia, and most learned writer; now 
setting a broad-brimmed hat and feather 
well over his brows, dressing him in a jerkin 
of yellow, and short wide boots, with broad 
| sash about his waist, like the fellow with the 
halberd and crimson tassel in the great Night 
Watch picture; now, trimming close his 
hair and beard, and giving him a starched 
j collar and short cloak, and so turning him | 
into a preacher. From such reverie enter- 
tainment, I fall at last a-thinking how it has 
come about that these Dutchmen and Dutch 
women should have found such ill favour 
with all who have been to see them. Some- 
how they have few men’s good word. They | 
have no winning ways about them; and 
inspire no great yearning to re-visit them. 
The traveller’s book has no flattering testi- | 
monials written down concerning them. By | 
an unlucky chance they seem usually to come 
in for the kicks rather than the small coppers 
of writers, Their roughness and ungovernable 
boldness seems to have stood in their way, and 
hindered the favour of the roving world; to | 
such, your rude and ready innkeepers—men of | 
surly independent ways ; of take it or leave it 
creed—do not come pleasantly. Mightily di- 
verting is it to hearken to one of their own old 
writers, discoursing loftily on what he terms 
Les Délices, The Sweets, that is, of his country. 
“The Dutchmen of old times,” he remarks, 
“were despised by their neighbours, who 
held them to be mere dolts, calling them, in 
derision, cheese-eaters. What sort they are 
at the present time everybody knows.” 
He may revel in such self-glorification, un- 
molested until he lays down this thesis: 
“They are content with what they have; 
and if you were to offer them a five- 
sous piece for what was worth only two and 
a-half, they would take what they were 
entitled to, and return you the rest. Should 
you beg of them to keep it, they would 
not understand what you would be at; 
would, most likely, ask if you were disor- 
dered in your head.” Heavens! how unlike |@ 
the greedy spirits now on earth! Con- | 





* See page 94, 
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] Hoogen Mogen days, respectfully restor- 


® to think of pressing on him more than he| 


'® guest is stepping out after his mails and| 


§ guilder, or fivepence too much. Conceive— 
‘B® and most difficult of all things in the world 


‘take Monsieur securely to the nearest asylum 


B® bleak Calais. 


ceive the Laquais de Place of the old 


ing the change out of Monsieur’s guilder- 
piece, protesting that Monsieur must be mad 
was entitled to! Conceive a waiter, as the 
| remembering the servitors, conjuring the | 
| Herr to wait only one second until he got 
change; the Herr having given a quarter- 


to conceive—a driver of the hackney-coach 
| of those days, a machine in build like a lord | 
| mayor’s carriage, hung low, and all down 
| behind, with his cocked hat off, remonstrating | 
_ tenderly with the fare for his overpay; perhaps 
casting about for a schout, or politieman, to 


| for persons of unsound mind. Such things 
shall come about towards the Millennium. 

I would commend to the writer of The 
Sweets the following little fact: Wandering 
through the town of La Haye one morning, 
and getting lost in certain unsavoury lanes, 
it was only natural to cast about for some 

_ intelligent being, skilled in foreign tongues, | 
, who should direct me conveniently to the 
open square known as the Platz entie, 
hard by to which was my own particular 
caravanserai, An individual in new black, 


eminently respectable, and something higher 
than the grade ofa notary-public, might have 


| been deseried, crossing the street (lane, that 
_ is) picking his steps with infinite pains, 
| Here is my man, I whisper to myself, 
exultingly ; and proceed to stop on the 
Dutch King’s highway the individual in new 
black. He speaks French marvellously well, 
is very gracious, and I can observe a tinge of 
| pity in his tones for the stranger alone ina 
foreign land, and who has lost his way in a 
| strange city. Just a step further on, and let 
Monsieur take the first turning to the right, | 
nothing more simple. Nothing more simple, | 
the new black curving itself into the letter 
C, many times over. Stay, he will just show 
| Monsieur the turning himself :—and picks 
| his steps a few perches on, to the mouth of 
the turning; where, sure enough, I can see 
afar off, the great Platz opening out, and the 
efigy of Mauritz astride upon a bronze qua- 
druped. When, as I take off my hat to the 
shiny black notary-public, | discover that its 
hand is stretched out, not for affectionate 
_ Interchange of grasp after the British fashion, | 
| but with undisguised sordid purpose. I 
| Wrap my garment about me and depart in 
the direction of Mauritz and his brazen beast, 
_ catching, as I go, sounds of execration, not 
loud, but deep. This adventure contrasts | 
not refreshingly with another of lost way in| 
& strange town, only in the sprightly 
| land of mirth and social ease—in bare, 
Straying negligently here 
aud there, taking turns and alleys that lead | 
out of the open square where sand seems 
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blowing eternally in men’s eyes at each of 
the cardinal points; and being invariably 
brought out again unexpectedly, on the open 
square, it entered into my head to make out 
that famous hostel, where the late Reverend 
Mr. Sterne, travelling sentimentally, had 
once put up, and in whose court had lain tor 
four months that vamped-up chaise—that little 
carriage, the désobligeant—which had been 
twice taken to pieces on Mount Senis, 
Going out of the square, by a lane on the 
right, was only sure to bring me in again by 
a lane to the left. At last, in some by-place, 
finding before me the open door of a money- 
changer, notary, aud house-agent, for there 
were marks and tokens of all these professions, 
I enter, desiring information, of several gentle- 
men, doing scrivenery on very large sheets, 
concerning the late Mr. Sterne’s hotel. In- 
stant setting aside of his scrivenery by 
one of the professional gentlemen (Tis a 
pity, an’t, please your Honor, said Trim, he 
were not a Field-Marshal, on account of 
those moustaches of his) — instant leaping 
from off his stool. He stands out at the 
door, and points, and postures, and gesti- 
culates—first this lane, then that tour,— 
then to the right—to the left, and le 
Voild! Whereby seeing that I gather 
nought but mystification, he goes in again 
for a card of the establishment on whose 
blank side he lays out neatly, a ground plan 
of the principal streets—Grand Place and all 
—with M., Dessein’s Hotel bronght out in red 
ink, so as to catch the eye. This he puts into 
my hand, and then, all hatless as he is, goes 
out with me to the top of the street to start 
me, and so disappears without waiting for 
thanks, I sometimes fancy he must have 
come of the same stock as that gentle monk 
of St. Francis, who exchanged snuff-boxes 
with the Rev. Mr. Sterne. 

But, for that other gentleman in the streets 
of La Haye. ‘Travellers who have come 
that way, seem to have seen the like of 
him, and to have departed in dissatisfied 
moods, casting the dust from off their shoes. 
Terrible Scaliger, running a muck at every 
person and everything, contrived to have a 
word for him,—a desperate stroke of that 
thorny, rasping side of his tongue. He 
had sojourned long in Leyden city, doing 
professor’s work. And yet this was the 
sum —small enough—of his estimation; 
“They are villanously ungrateful,” he says, 
in that curious Patois Book, the Scali- 
gerana—sont vilainement ingratis. “Fathers 
and sons make their bargains in writing with 
each other, not trusting each other. There 
are some good folk, after all, in this country ; 
but there is no spot in the world that cries 
out more for the judgments of Heaven.” 

Gentle Goldsmith came that road, journey- 
ing to Leyden also, and likens a Dutchman’s 
house to a temple dedicated to an ox. Even 
my little Dutchwoman could not bring him 
over, though, at this period of his lite, he 




















was keenly alive to women’s personal gifts. 
“ A Dutchwoman and a Scotch woman,” he 
writes, “ will well bear an opposition. The 
one is pale and fat, the other lean and 
ruddy. The one walks as if she were strad- 
dling after a go-cart, and the other takes too 
masculine a stride.” 

Thus far the gentle Goldy, never rough 
and ready with his pen ; who would not write 
a harsh thing of his enemy. Yet it is plain 
he had no great love of that people ; neither, 
for that matter, had Andrew Marvell, 
Esquire, late member of the Honourable 
House of Commons, as may be gathered from 
his poems, imprinted for Robert Boulter at 
the Turk’s Head, in Cornhill, a grim effigy of | 
the late Andrew Marvell, Esquire, in un-| 
limited periwig to face the title-page. Says 
Andrew Marvell,—in no complimentary 
humour certainly, but then it was about | 
the time that Robert Blake, captain and | 
admiral at sea, with Dean and other famous | 
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tails of fish, Reeking at church over the chafing 
dish, A vestal turf enshrined in earthen. 
ware Fumes through the loopholes of wooden 
Square.” Nor doth he over-relish my Dutch- 
man : “For what a spectacle the skipper gross, 
A water Hercules, butter-coloss. Turned up 
with all their several towns of beer.” But 
though a little wroth with Andrew Marvell, 
Esquire, I cannot turn my ears from his 
sweet verse that tinkles melodiously like 
silver bells ; and I wonder how the blunt, 
rude man, that so delighted in rude jokes 
on his Dutch enemies, could tune his soul to 
such soft conceits, such delicate and gow 
samer images, 

I think, too, of M. Voltaire, how he, too, 
had come that road. How, when he has 
done with them, and picked his last footste 
out of the country, he turns about, and wit 
that sneering mouth of his relaxed, takes off 
his hat in mockery with that alliterative fare- 
wellof his, “Adieu, canaux, canards, canaille !” 





seamen, had been sinking Dutch men-of-war | that is to say, “ Good bye, ducks, dykes, and 
by the dozen ; says Andrew Marvell, Holland |dregs!” To him they might have replied, 
is a country which scarce deserves the name | conveniently, as did the Hoogen with their 
of land, being but “th’ offscouring of British | counter-medal to the great Lewis, “ Adieu, 





sand,—no more than so much earth as was 
contributed by English pilots when they 
heaved the lead!” ‘Then, stringing most dis- 
reputable puns, he adds: “ Nor can civility 
there want for tillage, Where wisely for a 
court they choose a village. How fit a title 
clothes their governors, ‘Themselves the Hogo, 
as all their subjects Bores!” Grim common- 
wealth humour, this : such as my Lord Pro- 
tector would have chuckled a sour smile 
over! ‘The notion of likening their High 
Mightinesses—the awful Hoogen Mogen—to 
hogs! Just asin the great French war, our 
British public would shriek with laughter over 
those funny Buonaparte caricaturas, sent out 
by that droll Mr. Gilray, wherein the Cor- 
sican upstart was portrayed, ridiculously, in 
green swallow-tailed coat, and absurd cocked 
hat, led aiong by John Bull, glorious and im- 
mortal. How many of those caricatures, as 
well as of lean Frenchmen eating frogs, or 
themselves furnishing a meal to John, who 
takes up three or four of them on the point 
of his fork, the ingenious Mr. Gilray 
coloured with his own hand, and sent out 
during that eventful time, may now be seen | 
in the scrap-books of collectors, and on old | 
country house screens; on which you may | 
follow the whole career of the Upstart in| 
his green swallow tails. It is certainly worthy | 
of note that, in what Mr. Carlyle calls the late | 
Turk-Russian business, no phobia of this sort 
took hold of the public mind. 

To return to Andrew Marvell, Esquire : It 
does not please me that he alludes to my 
little Dutchwoman, in this unhandsome 
fashion. “See,” the ungallant Cromwellian 
calls out, “See but their mairmaids with their 


scofis, sneers, and snarls! ” 
rid of him, to my mind. 

Then I think of Peter the Great and his 
sojourn, and I speculate as to how the Barba 
rian found the people. Much to his liking, I 
suspect. Much more to his liking must have 
been the strong waters of the country: the 
spirit made at Schiedam and such places, 
He was a Boor himself as to habits; and, 
therefore, Boors could not have jarred very 
unpleasantly on his feelings. Naturally 
enough the thought of Peter brings me to 
Zaardam or Saardam, and it enters into my 
head to go as a pilgrim to that litile town— 
barely an hour’s travel distant. 


They were well 
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